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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines. of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls wi h God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A Study of Intolerance* 


NIVERSALISTS ought to be interested in a 
study of intolerance. In years past, and to 
some extent today, they claim to have been 

victims of it. Their ministers often could not join 
the ministers’ association of the town or city where 
they lived, they could not be taken in as full members 
in the Y. M. C. A. or the Y. W. C. A., in city-wide 
exchanges of pulpits their churches were left out, in 
town Sunday school parades their children could not 
march, even the Federal Council could not take them 
in. We hesitate to recite these instances of intol- 
erance for two reasons: One is that the intolerance 
quite largely has disappeared, and the other is that 
the recital raises the question as to how often intol- 
erance in others created intolerance in Universalists. 
We have a notion that we have had our share of in- 
tolerant people also, even if as a body we have been 
comparatively free from the grosser forms of intoler- 
ance that have blackened church history. 

But we Universalists are not only church mem- 
bers, we are individuals. We now have a book on in- 
tolerance addressed especially to individuals. We are 
glad to recommend it ‘for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ It is by 
Winfred Ernest Garrison, a professor of church history 
and an editor of The Christian Century, who has one 
supreme qualification for writing such a book: He is a 
man who is not only “willing that others should hold 
and publish opinions with which he disagrees until 
convinced by reason that the opinions are unsound,” 
but he has sympathy with many such people. He can 
put himself in their place. Thus he is tolerant accord- 
ing to the classic Phillips Brooks definition, and he 
has insight and love. And then it does add much to 
a book when the author has some felicity in the use 
of language. 

That this book covers much ground we can see by 
the chapter headings. He starts out with “The 
Primal Urge.” Intolerance is natural; tolerance is 
acquired. The wolf pack survives by conformity. 
So with many a primitive tribe. 

“Intolerance is the fundamental response of the 


“Intolerance.” By Winfred Ernest Garrison. The Round 


Table Press, Inc.: New York. Price $2.50. 


conservative spirit to whatever threatens the stability 
of the status quo and the security of those whose 
lives are ordered by it. It is hunger or the fear of it; 
it is enemies or the fear of them.” 

In the very beginning the author shows how 
natural and widespread intolerance is. He raises the 
question, ‘‘What have produced hostile attitudes 
toward Mormons, pacifists, Judge Lindsey, Christian 
Scientists, doctors who advertise, Negroes who wear 
good clothes, Roman Catholics in Protestant com- 
munities, Protestants in Roman Catholic communi- 
ties, Republicans in the South, Jews in Germany, 
Japanese on the Pacific Coast, evolutionists in Ten- 
nessee, heretics in Rome and in the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery, stock brokers outside of Wall Street, scabs on 
the part of labor unions, labor unions on the part of 
employers,” wops, micks, dagoes, chinks, sheenies, 
etc.? 

And in making the study, Professor Garrison 
considers “‘not only the brutality of the strong but the 
cowardice of the weak who have made their weakness 
a plea for a tolerance which they would not have 
granted if they had been strong.” 

There is a chapter which shows that grounds of 
tolerance have not always been high. One is ami- 
cable indolence, and another quite marked in history 
has been political and social expediency. Generally 
when practiced by an organized group intolerance has 
shown itself as social control over the divergencies 
and variations of individuals or minority groups, to 
promote the common good. 

It is interesting to see how we have reached an 
age when no majority group that practices intolerance 
is willing to call it intolerance. The name is a term 
of reproach. “It has required real progress,’ says 
the author, ‘‘to bring humanity to the point where it 
wants to be tolerant, pretends to be tolerant, be- 
lieves it is tolerant.” 

As might be expected from a professor of church 
history, the book traces the process by which intol- 
erance has slowly receded and true tolerance come 
into being. There are chapters on ‘““The Roots of 
Western Culture,” “The Church in Its Innocent In- 
fancy,” ‘“‘Why Rome Persecuted the Church,” ‘The 
Church Gets the Upper Hand,” ‘Disruptive Forces,” 
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“Protestant Inquisitors,”’ ““Wars of Religion,” “Dan- 
gerous Roads to Security,” “Thinkers and Theorists” 
(and their contribution to tolerance), ‘Colonial 
America,” and “The Age of Revolution.” 

Probably most of the practical-minded church 
leaders of today will turn first to the last chapters of 
the book, “Liberalism and Reaction,” ““The Rise of 
Hundred Percentism,”’ ‘Christian Against Chris- 
tian,’ ‘Christian Against Jew,” “Black and White,” 
and “The New Morality.” 

The historical parts of the book reveal that the 
author, unlike some historians, does not think it 
necessary to squeeze all the juice out of his story. He 
will endear himself to the good citizens of Salem by 
pointing out that the total number of victims in Salem 
was twenty-two, ‘“‘while the best estimate of the num- 
ber of victims in Europe is about five hundred thou- 
sand.” 

There is a paragraph on Anne Hutchinson which 
makes one who passes her statue on the State House 
grounds in Boston every day take notice: 

“Besides, Anne Hutchinson was far from being a 
gentle, irenic spirit. Like many another advocate of 
peace and freedom, she put a great deal of violence 
into her demand for good will among men, and was 
very dogmatic in the pronouncement of her undog- 
matic principles.”’ 

When we come down to the delicate task of dis- 
cussing religious intolerance today we find, with many 
practical suggestions to promote better relations, this 
acute comment about the Jew: “It is a psychological 
impossibility for any body of people to recognize 


itself as distinct and not also to be recognized as dis- 


tinct by those who are outside of it.”’ 

There is a frank and fair discussion of the ob- 
jections held by many Protestants to a man like 
Alfred E. Smith becoming President. 

In a discussion of the Scopes case, the author 
says that what is needed is a new set of ideas about 
science and religion, and that as long as men hold 
that evolution is a denial of truth in Christianity, they 
cannot be expected to tolerate it. 

He says that liberals are more tolerant than con- 
servatives, but that the besetting sin of liberals is a 
tendency to intellectual superciliousness and a failure 
to appreciate the seriousness with which conserva- 
tives regard some issues which to the liberals seem 
trivial. 

He recognizes the part that Universalists and 
Unitarians have played with other social agencies in 
liberalizing the world, but holds that the Unitarians 
did not have much to boast of in their treatment of 
the orthodox majority after the famous Dedham case 
decision. 

He raises one interesting question as to whether 
Christians can be both tolerant and cooperative. With 
a God who frames doctrines and codes this is impos- 
sible. 

“With a God who is the giver of life and grace, 
but who leaves all formulations of doctrines and laws 
of conduct to the wisdom and experience of men, 
there is opportunity for the development of tolera- 
tion toward varieties of opinion and practice without 
the sacrifice of earnestness in contending for that 
which seems best to each.” 


NEW DEAL OR NOT, WE LIKE THIS 


CONSERVATIVE paper which does not ap- 

prove of the New Deal reports the following 

incident. An attorney for certain lumber in- 
terests came to see Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes, seeking a concession on timber land owned 
by an Indian tribe which is under the jurisdiction 
of the Indian Bureau. Said Secretary Ickes: 

I can tell you very briefly my views on that con- 
tract. 

Recommendations regarding contracts for that 
land are made by the tribal council. Your clients paid 
one member of that council- $350, another member 
$400 and made a loan of $500 to another member. 

Lumber companies in the past have denuded the 
land, caused floods and erosion, robbed the Indians, 
caused us to spend huge sums for reforestation, and 
forced the taxpayers to pay out of their own pockets to 
compensate for the profits going to one company. 

I am opposed to the contract. That is all. 


Statesmanship of this kind the country needs 
more of. It is hard on particular businesses, as it 
should be, but it is good for business in the long run. 
Such forthright courage in dealing with special in- 
terests, seeking special privilege by dishonorable 
means and at the expense of the people, nips scandals 
in the bud. Had the Federal Government always had 
men of such honesty and social vision as Ickes, some 
dark chapters in our recent history would never have 
been written. We are by no means completely “‘sold”’ 
on the New Deal, but certain aspects of it the country 
can ill afford to lose. The Ickes incident quoted is 
one of them. New Deal or old, we like it. We fer- 
vently hope that men of the Ickes type may be found 
in office in the future more frequently than in the 
past. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN TRIBUNE 


HE Presbyterian Tribune, the new journal of the 

Presbyterian Church, made its first appearance 

on October 4. It will be published twice a 

month, with Dr. Edmund B. Chaffee as editor and 

Mr. James V. Clarke of Nashville, Tenn., as business 
manager. 

It absorbs the subscription list, good will and 
other assets of The Presbyterian Advance, a religious 
weekly of Nashville, which hauls down its flag after 
twenty-four years of heroic service. The Advance 
has a deficit of over $100,000, and could not go on. 

Editors everywhere, conservative and _ liberal, 
take off their hats to Dr. James F.. Clarke, the editor 
of The Presbyterian Advance. There is no more able 
and consecrated man in the service than Dr. Clarke. 
Away from the center of Presbyterian activity, he 
could not command national support. Without na- 
tional support he could not balance the budget. He 
published a live paper, he made a heroic fight, and he 
retires with honor. He will continue to write and 
preach, and all of his strong backing goes to the new 
paper. 

Just what is the relationship between the paper 
and an editorial council of twelve distinguished men 
we do not know. If it should prove to be an attempt 
to edit the paper by a board, it will fail. If it means 
the enlistment of he active interest of a dozen liberal 
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Presbyterian leaders and a natural channel through 
which to secure their advice, it may be the making of 
the paper. 

Perhaps mindful of the controversy within the 
church between the official boards and the Funda- 
mentalist group headed by Dr. J. Gresham Machen of 
Philadelphia, Dr. Chaffee stated that the Tribune 
would avoid theological controversy. ‘This paper is 
not being launched to carry on theological contro- 
versy,” he said. ‘We seek unity in the Presbyterian 
Church, not divisions.’ 

Founders of the Tribune hope to guide the Pres- 
byterian Church to “leadership in the battle on the 
great social issues of the day,” explained Dr. Chaffee. 
He said the new magazine was not to be considered 
“the official voice of the church.” 

“The Presbyterian Tribune,” he added, ‘‘is entirely 
friendly to the boards and agencies of our church, but 
it has no official connection with them and will not 
hesitate to criticize them whenever it believes such 
criticism will further Christ’s Kingdom.’’ 


* x 


WRINKLES IN THE NEW DEAL 


OME who comment on the ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the case of the Houde 
Engineering Company of Buffalo, see evidence 

that the intellectuals in the Administration “‘have 
gotten Mr. Roosevelt out on a swiftly moving stream 
from which he cannot turn back.’”’ We do not believe 
this, but we are convinced that there are highly un- 
desirable possibilities in this ruling. In brief, the case 
involved controversy over the right to bargain collec- 
tively between the American Federation of Labor’s 
local union, the United Automobile Workers Federal 
Union, and an “‘inside’”’ union formed long before the 
national union. A vote ordered by the National 
Labor Relations Board resulted in about a thousand 
votes for the “outside” union and something over 
six hundred votes for the “inside’”’ union. The Labor 
Board decreed that the union receiving the majority 
of the votes has the sole right to represent all the 
employees, and that the company must deal with this 
union exclusively. 

This decision is directly contrary to that made by 
President Roosevelt in the case of the threatened au- 
tomobile strike last March. In settling that contro- 
versy the President said: ‘“Employees have the right 
to organize into a group or groups... . If there be 
more than one group each bargaining committee shall 
have total membership pro rata to the number of men 
each member represents.”’ We believe that the Presi- 
dent’s position is a far wiser and juster basis for build- 
ing a labor relations policy than is this later decision 
of his board. The Labor Board’s decision if it becomes 
precedent will give to large national unions too wide 
and too exclusive powers. It will cause all manner of 
disturbances in small industrial concerns which have 
satisfactory and just collective bargaining relations 
with a local union or unions. It is neither ethically 
sound nor economically wise. 

It is only fair to point out that in a period of 
widespread readjustment there are bound to be incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in policy. Every new 
cloth has wrinkles in it. The fabric is ironed out for 


use, however. Just so we expect to see the wrinkles 
in the New Deal gradually ironed out. We hope that 
this particular wrinkle will be smoothed out in such 
manner that all parties to industrial disputes and col- 
lective bargains may have just representation. 


* ok 


LO, THE KIND BREWER! 


HE latest philanthropy of the alcohol business 
raises an interesting question for thoughtful 
speculation. As we walked down the street the 

other day the scream of police sirens rent the air. 
Like any good American, we stopped to see what it 
was all about. Presently, along came two motorcycle 
officers, and behind them came a long line of buses 
filled with shouting, singing, happy children. On the 
side of the buses in large letters was this information: 
“Children’s Outing, Given by So-and-So Brewers.” 
Even the man who likes to drink must be moved to 
sober thought and questioning by such a spectacle. 
We were moved to wrath. Giving children, especially 
city children, an outing in the country is in itself a 
fine thing. But taking advantage.of childish minds 
that know not the dire personal and social conse- 
quences of drinking, to build up good will toward 
So-and-So brew. rs is an abomination. 

The brewer may be in truth ever so kindly a man; 
his advertising manager may think it a great stunt 
to give the neighborhood children an outing and 
appeal thus to the sentimental regard of parents and 
children alike, but the fact remains that the making 
and selling of alcoholic beverages is working havoc 
among millions of children and grown-ups the country 
over. 

What shall we say of an industry that gives the 
children an occasional good time, and all the while 
undermines the health of the fathers and mothers and 
robs the family budget of the means of the necessities 
of life? 


* f 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Manchester ‘ruardian prints the story of Mr. 
Bickerton, a British subject, who disappeared after 
teaching ten years in a college in Tokyo. It isa story 
of brutal third degree police methods unequaled any- 
where unless in Christian America, in the attempt to 
make him confess “communistic activities’’ and 
“dangerous thoughts.” 


The staff of St. Luke’s Medical Center, Tokyo, 
cables to Episcopalians of the United States an- 
nouncing the death of their leader, Dr. Teusler, and 
urging support of St. Luke’s ‘‘as a center of Christian 
ervice to humanity and as one means of promoting 
international friendship and good will.” 


Is there any difference between a bad action done 
by a government and a bad action done by amob? If 
so, will liberal-minded gentlemen stop citing Ameri- 
can lynchings as an excuse for Nazi massacres? 


Strange, is it not, that the one great economic 
problem of capitalistic countries, “distribution,” should 
be the conspicuous failure of a Soviet system which 
has absolute power? 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XLIV. At the Foot of Ascutney 


Johannes 


all summer at the foot of a mountain in 
Vermont. Probably the children were crip- 
pled worse than any crippled children that 
you ever saw. They were not injured just in the leg 
or back or arm, like most crippled children. They 
were injured in the head, so that brain cells con- 
trolling speech and movement were hurt or destroyed, 
and so they were crippled all over. Most of them 
could not walk straight or talk straight, or do any- 
thing else like normal children. And it had always 
been so with them. The injury had happened when 
they were born, when the bones of the head were so 
soft that even slight pressure could work great harm. 

They had grown up in homes where they had 
been a care and a sorrow to their people. When 
they had begun to take notice at all they had dis- 
covered that they were different from their brothers 
and sisters. They never were left alone. They never 
went out to play. They never had friends coming to 
see them. ‘They never could pick up their toys and 
have good times with them like other children. They 
belonged to those who never could do things, never 
could go to places, and never could be a joy to those 
about them. 

And there was one thing that they did not know 
about, fortunately, but which was vitally connected 
with their every-day life, and which was a great mis- 
fortune. They were classed with feeble-minded chil- 
dren. Most of them were not feeble-minded, but often 
they looked it and often they acted it, and so people 
acted toward them as if they were. 

There were a round dozen of these children who 
lived all summer at the foot of the mountain. 

The mountain is Mount Ascutney in Vermont, 
twenty miles up above Bellows Falls, overlooking the 
Connecticut River valley, and just across the river 
from Claremont, N. H. 

The home where the children lived is just where 
the big motor road running up from the south meets 
the other big motor road coming over from Clare- 
mont. It is in a tiny hamlet called Ascutney, but 
many of the people who live there chose the place 
because it is tiny, and because the old mountain al- 
ways is there, and other lovely hills, and because they 
can have orchards and gardens that run down to the 
edge of one of the most beautiful rivers of the country. 

What enormous trees there are along the village 
street! What vines and flowers everywhere! Our 
children’s camp is under such trees and among such 
flowers. The center of it, of course, is the house, 
large, old-fashioned, white, with green blinds, pure 
New England. And with it there are sixteen acres 
of land. It almost seems as if God had made these 
sixteen acres for some work for which the out-of- 
doors and different kinds of places are necessary. 
For there is not only the level road and yard near the 
home, but there is the slope to the brook, and the 
steep bank at the end, and a wide water for swimming, 
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and a great gray outcropping rock to whose different 
levels children who are unable to walk much can 
cling and work at a project. Quite apart from the 
children’s work the place is beautiful. There is one 
walk under old pines at the top of a gorge cut by the 
brook, with woods and thickets to see on the other 
side, and a sense of escape and freedom all around. 
Near this path there is a cabin where the little boys 
and their councillor sleep. 

To understand better the work that is done at 
this camp we must realize that these children belong 
to a great company who live in mansions and in 
hovels, on farms and in city slums, who have to be 
described by the hard, strange word “‘spastic.”’ 

I must confess that the word spastic is a new 
word tome. It means much the same as spasmodic. 
In medicine the two words refer to sudden, irregular, 
convulsive efforts or actions, to movements by fits 
and starts so unnatural that they suggest a spasm. 
This is unpleasant, of course. The spastic child 
starts out with the handicap of a body which repels 
people. One set of muscles pulls against another set. 
When a child tries to pick up an object and extends 
his hand, the pull-back muscles may start working, 
and then it is only by a series of jerks and by forcing 
the hand with every ounce of will power the child 
possesses that he can get hold of the object. Some 
spastic children cannot sit up. Most cannot stand. 
Everything about their little lives is out of focus. 
Assuming that they have minds and hearts reason- 
ably normal, we can see what a tragedy life must be 
to them from the dawn of consciousness. 

It is a terrible tragedy also for the home, and 
especially for the mother. One such mother has just 
published a little book that lifts the curtain on such 
a home.* It is the story of how she devoted her life 
for years to training a spastic child. By some strange 
trick of fate she had two spastic children. A St. Louis 
doctor who wrote a preface for the book described the 
first child as ‘‘a cherubic youngster with golden hair 
and big blue eyes, who chuckled delightedly and 
gratefully when one played with him.” The same 
doctor wrote that he had “looked into the tormented 
souls of his parents when at last they learned that 
their first child would forever be a hopeless cripple.” 
This child died at the age of five. The second child 
she saved. The book tells the story. It is a record of 
ingenuity and patience hard to duplicate. Says this 
same St. Louis doctor: “A young mother of indifferent 
health rises bravely to the task of salvaging her child. 
Largely unaided, for medical science has not yet 
found a way of combating this strange malady, she 
succeeds. A charming boy considerably above six 
feet in height, with the ruddy complexion of perfect 
health, who can finish the task himself, is her reward, 


*“The Spastic Child. A Record of Successfully Achieved 
Muscle Control in Little’s Disease.”” By Marguerite K. Fisher. 
St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Company. 
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but not her only reward, for her own character has 
been developed, refined, purified.” 

This mother gave one whole year of steady work 
to the task of teaching her boy to relax enough to let 
his head fall back loosely upon a pillow. It took 
two years’ work to help him gain control of posture, 
bring his hunched-up shoulders down, and make him 
less sway-backed. There was a year involved in 
gaining breath control as a preliminary to remedying 
defective speech. 

“When the boy was at the age of nine,” she 
writes, “he could still not raise a glass of fluid to his 
mouth even with his right hand, without jerking and 
tremor enough to slop the contents badly.” 

Because we inevitably think of defectiveness in 
connection with all spastic children, and because al- 
most all of us are repelled by their convulsive move- 
ments and grimaces, we ought to realize that some of 
these little odd acting mortals were intended by God 
or nature to be jieaders of our race—people like Mar- 
coni, or Michael Pupin, or Edison, or President Eliot, 
or other benefactors of mankind. In their little 
brains are all the qualities of insight and determina- 
tion necessary for leadership, and then by accident 
that something for motor control, that the rest of us 
take for granted, is tragically hurt. If some way can 
be found to supply the thing lacking it is conceivable 
that our Marconi or Edison can be saved to us. 

Well, that is what two noble women are trying 
to do at Ascutney. One is Mrs. Gladys Gage Rogers 
and the other is Miss Leah C. Thomas. Mrs. Rogers 
is the daughter of Judge Seth Gage, who lives just 
over the way, and of Mrs. Gage, who, though bed- 
ridden for seventeen years, lives life fully and makes it 
beautiful for all who come her way. Both back Mrs. 
Rogers to the limit of time, strength and means. 
Mrs. Rogers was the wife of a psychologist at Smith 
College. She had a spastic boy herself, and toiled 
with him for many years, getting a great pity for all 
spastic children and a realization of how much could 
be done for some of them. When her boy died, she 
felt herself freed for the service of others. Miss 
Thomas also served at Smith College in health work. 
The Shriners, who have made crippled children their 
special charity, some time ago found her out, and she 
has been giving them her trained service. She is 
rapidly becoming a great authority. Two New York 
doctors with whom I am intimately associated, speak 
of her personality and of her work with profound re- 
spect. 

So this summer camp for the spastic at Ascutney 
is something more than a sentimental gesture of so- 
ciety people. It is an intelligent and self-sacrificing 
contribution in a new field. 

Five years ago Mrs. Rogers and Miss Thomas 
started the summer work. For those who could pay 
they charged a fee. For those who could not, they 
charged nothing. They generally have made one 
paying child carry one free child, but they always 
have run behind. Gifts have almost enabled them to 
break even, but there is deficit enough to keep them 
uneasy. They would let church, lodge, millionaire, 
city, any kind of organization, take over the sponsor- 
ship if only the perpetuity of the work could be guaran- 


teed. 


The greatest thing about the camp from the 
standpoint of the spastic child is that he enters a 
community of his equals. He is taken out of places 
where he has been the defective one. He is put where 
spasticity is the normal thing. If he is the excep- 
tional child, he is given a try at living with his peers. 
There was one boy whose picture I saw, who was six 
years old, but who had the intellectual development 
of ten. On the emotional side, however, he was 
nearer two or three. In his beautiful home, with 
nurses and attendants, he had been the center. He 
had been given everything that he wanted. He had 
taken the floor to talk when he willed. At the camp 
he had to rub shoulders with other children and wait 
his turn. It was an invaluable experience. 

The work with spastic children is so individual 
that in a camp of this kind one must have almost as 
many helpers as pupils. During the past summer 
there were fourteen pupils and nine teachers and. 
councillors. 

Sometimes the camp has been open for two 
months, but this year it was open for four months. 

I cannot describe the technical side of the work 
to free muscles, develop unused muscles, find muscles 
to take the place of those that never can work, but I 
can appreciate the fact that at this camp the child is 
interested. There is a beautiful library of imagina- 
tive literature. The physical things that he has to 
do carry out some story plan, Robin Hood, Christmas, 
what not. Last year the children made a medieval 
inn out of soap. This year on the outcropping rock 
they have made a good start on their medieval town, 
with its wall, its moat, its castle, its church, and all 
the rest. The large barn is a veritable manual train- 
ing school, with facilities for wood work, clay work, 
paper work and other activities. Tiny kiddy coops on 
wheels in which the child can stand and to which he 
can cling, enable him to practice walking. The in- 
genuity displayed in devising ways and the patience 
exhibited in keeping at hard problems fill one with 
admiration, and have been known to move one to 
tears. 

It is not hard to realize that spastic children often 
are sad children. Why should they not be? All 
their lives they have been left out. At this camp in 
Ascutney there is a constant recognition of the child’s 
self-respect and an atmosphere of ‘can do.” “I 
know,” wrote Mrs. Rogers, ‘‘that it is possible to fill a 
child’s life with so many interests and so much beauty 
and happiness, that even a seriously handicapped 
child will awaken every morning with a fresh sense 
of adventure, and never find a day long enough for 
all the interesting things he wants to do and to 
read.” 

Throughout human history our race has been 
thrilled by stories of desperate enterprise, high ad- 
venture, the charge against odds. We would thrill 
again, if we only had imagination enough to sense it, 
with the story of the odds up against which lovable 
little boys and girls are going in the desperate at- 
tempt to make a place for themselves in the world 
where they simply have to live. 

That there are pioneer educators willing to give 
their lives in this service, and far-sighted, generous 
people to help them, makes us proud of mankind. 
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Spirituality Is Strategy 


Sheldon Shepard 


¢ W! which seemed to me to be especially replete 
w with human values, and which many people 
: seemed to find beneficial, one person was 
heard to complain, ‘I should like to have a more 
spiritual address.’ 

With considerable disappointment, I began to 
reason why that address, and others of its nature, do 
not satisfy ‘spiritual’? people, and why such dis- 
courses are not “‘spiritual.’’ I set myself to examining 
carefully those discourses, practices and people called 
spiritual, to determine the reasons for their good repu- 
tations. I soon accumulated a list of characteristics 
and practices upon the basis of which such approba- 
tion is gained. Upon study of these tabulations, my 
unhappiness was greatly relieved. 

We shall be helped in every phase of our religious 
thinking, and even in the attainment of all our goals, 
by arriving at a satisfying definition of spirituality. 
It is one of those noble words which we use very freely, 
as though we understood definitely its entire content, 
and then, upon attempt at definition, find ourselves 
at a loss to discover any exactitude in our ideas. 
With little thought, we say this or that individual is 
or is not spiritual, that this part of our work is spiri- 
tual, we recommend the spiritual life, and I speak of 
spirituality as strategy. 

What are we talking about? I think usually we 
do not know, except that the terms suit our immediate 
purpose. People who use the words spiritual and 
spirituality usually regard them in complimentary 
fashion. Therefore they apply them to people, 
courses of conduct and activities which they approve. 
The terms have come largely to be instruments of 
flattery for ourselves and bludgeons of condemnation 
for those with whom we differ. In almost every in- 
stance, the individual who talks about spirituality 
does it for the purpose of showing how entirely right 
he is and how utterly wrong some one else is. 

We can build up an idea of the popular notion of 
spirituality by observing the kinds of people who are 
generally credited with being spiritual, and by noting 
the reasons for their ascendency to that exalted posi- 
tion. 

We see that spirituality seems to some people to 
consist of the use of certain words and types of ex- 
pressions. If one calls you brother, and says “God 
bless you,” it is supposed to be an evidence of spiri- 
tuality, even if he learned the habit in his lodge. If 
he can make all his statements conditional by adding, 
“God willing,” as “I shall eat my dinner, God will- 
ing,” he has abundant evidence of his attainment. 
And, most sure of all, if he can tell you without blinking 
an eye that the evil which comes to you is God’s will, 
he is undoubtedly among the elect. 

People are often deemed to be spiritual because 
they are whiny, pious and mealy-mouthed. If they 
continually threaten to burst into tears, they are cer- 
tainly holier than the rest of us, who are at the same 
time having difficulty in controlling our laughter. 
Let one become terribly alarmed about the sins of the 
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world, the transgressions of youth, or the apostasy 
of the times, and make everybody around him mis- 
erable with his long face, and we know the order is 
already in for his wings. 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that loyal at- 
tendance upon the services and institutions of the 
church is often mistaken for spirituality. If one is 
“always there,” he has a good reputation for spiritu- 
ality, no matter what else he does. And one definition 
the dictionary gives of the word spiritual is: “Of or 
pertaining to sacred things or the church; ecclesi- 
astical.’”’ But in its application to the wholeness of 
life, in the field of our discussion, we should all admit 
without argument, I think, that we do not mean any 
such thing. But an individual who happens to take 
his social life at the church instead of at the club, his 
amusement at church entertainments instead of the 
theater, his Sunday snooze in the pew instead of on 
the davenport, is likely to be regarded as having 
attained to rather respectable heights of spirituality. 

Some persons have the good fortune to be called 
spiritual because they take themselves too seriously. 
Their thoughts, opinions, convictions and creeds loom 
so big before their eyes that they can see nothing else. 
While the psychoanalyst would regard them as being 
in a really serious condition, they often win the ap- 
proval of the unthinking, and wear the halo of the 
faithful. Their neurosis is called religion, and they 
go on injuring themselves as they upset one counter 
after another on which are displayed the goods of 
healthful, wholesome living. 

And finally, the worst palm of all is that which 
goes to one because he is anemic and lives a weak, 
one-sided life. Great realms of real human experi- 
ence are dodged. A large number of the so-called 
spiritual-minded are that way because they cannot 
advance any farther, for lack of courage and initiative 
to live to the limit. They stop in their tracks and let 
their little anemic souls take delight in the abnormal 
ministrations of fantasies, escapes and hallucinations. 
The first thing to be done to such a sufferer is to give 
him a good physical workout, a cold bath and a hearty 
meal. There may be some relief. The whole pro- 
gram of escape from life, the theories of vicarious sal- 
vation and this talking in intimate, almost indiscreet, 
terms about personal association with the Lord, are 
forms of this so-called state of spirituality. 

These classes include, fairly I think, almost all 
persons usually regarded as being possessed of spiri- 
tuality. I do not see many evidences of other kinds 
of interpretation. Many persons seek ot er values, 
it is true, but they are rarely found using these terms. 
In endeavoring to get away from this motley, neurotic, 
psychotic crowd, the dictionary definitions in them- 
selves furnish some help. “Pertaining to the in- 
tellectual and higher endowments of the mind,’’ they 
say, ‘‘mental; intellectual. Pertaining to the moral 
feelings or states of the soul, as distinguished from 
the external actions; reaching and affecting the spirit. 
Pertaining to the soul or its affections as influenced 
by the divine spirit; controlled and inspired by the 
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Spirit; proceeding from the Holy Spirit; pure; holy; 
divine; heavenly-minded.”’ 

If we take the general ideas of these definitions 
as a basis for our thinking, we find that the purely 
superficial and often abnormal characteristics gen- 
erally rated as evidence of spirituality are easily put 
aside. The spiritual is in the domain of the mind, 
the soul, the spirit. To be sure, we are immediately 
faced with the necessity of defining these terms, al- 
most as ambiguous as the others, but they at least 
put us within the realm of the inner life. And if we 
include the specification of being pure, holy, divine, 
heavenly-minded, we have qualifying distinctions. 
But we now find ourselves just where we started. 
For when we look about us to see what people look 
for as pure, holy, divine, heavenly-minded, we find 
that they ascribe these qualities to persons who use 
certain words and types of expressions, to the whiny, 
pious, and mealy-mouthed, to the effeminate, the 
observers of religious rites, the neurotic and the 
anemic. And we are no nearer a definition of spiri- 
tuality than in the beginning—a long way round to go 
in order to arrive nowhere. 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary helps us a bit when 
it says that most of the spiritual gifts may be regarded 
as the raising of natural endowments to a higher level. 
This suggests that spirituality is not a department 
of life, or a narrowing of it, but an enlargement, ex- 
tension and raising of life at whatever state we find it. 
And if true of some phases of life, why not of all? 
We begin to approach a definition of spirituality as 
the extension, enlargement and improvement of life, 
applicable to every department of living, as sacred in 
one phase of expression as in another. 

Life is built to be lived to the full, with nerves 
atingle, muscles in action, hearts adream and the so- 
cial sense tying one in with all the joys and sufferings 
of humanity. It is as many-sided as experience itself. 
Its normal range includes all wholesome expression. 
Rightness in living includes abundance of self-expres- 
sion and social cooperation. When any phase of life 
becomes cleaner, stronger, more wholesome and natural, 
from any cause whatever, we have the operation of 
spirituality. The purpose of religion is to release in 
the souls of men and women the divinity of which 
they are capable. 

This brings us to a consideration of the false 
distinction we often attempt to make between or- 
ganization and spirit, method and content. Some 
people, usually those who fancy themselves holier 
than others, continually caution us against too much 
dependence on method, organization, paraphernalia, 
material. In their place they offer something, usually 
ealled spirituality, which, when you begin to run it 
down, takes to cover like the meanings above pursued. 
With such holy unction do they press their point that 
in councils of religion we often apologize for discussing 
machinery of accomplishment. We feel that the per- 
son who can do anything without a plan must in some 
way be the wiser and better, at least holier. I deny 
it. I deny that there is any such vital distinction to 
be made. I affirm that method and “spirituality”’ 
are different phases of the same process. 

There is a mysterious power hidden in the lives 
of men. Under its compulsion, when properly aroused, 


history has seen men do the impossible, both in evil 
and in good. Weakness is turned to strength, and 
restlessness becomes the calm power of mountains. 
Under its spell men leap into the face of cannon to 
kill their brothers, or succumb to poisons with which 
they experiment on themselves for the sake of hu- 
manity. Human beings turn paradise into deserts or 
raise their Edens in city slums. 

The supreme task of the race is to arouse and di- 
rect the mysterious power of the unseen which lies, in 
force enough to remake life, at the heart of every 
individual. To lead forth the full force of every soul, 
and to give it wholesome direction, is the function of 
education, religion, and all society. Spirituality is 
the use of sound methods for this arousal. 

Far from being in opposition to mechanics and 
procedure, spirituality is primarily a matter of method 
—of finding the correct technique to secure the de- 
sired result. The saviors of men are those who can 
find ways and means to cause God to break into hu- 
man hearts. Here, then, is our definition: Spirituality 
is the use of sound methods for enlarging and bettering 
human life. All that does this is spiritual; nothing 
which fails to do this is spiritual. These pious mani- 
festations resulting in neuroses, diseases and dwarfed 
personalities are not spiritual. They represent the 
sacrifice of the spiritual to the theological and the 
morbid. The test of spirituality is the building of life. 

We see further that often when we have yielded 
to the condemnation of method in the name of spiri- 
tuality, we have really permitted the complainants 
to make us give up one method or another. They 
simply mean that their method is spiritual, and the 
criticized plan is otherwise. The true test is the re- 
sult. Whatever gets most true results is most spiritual, 
whether it be a brass band or a Quaker meeting. 

In a recent meeting, a speaker made an impas- 
sioned plea for true spirituality in advancing the 
church, rather than trust in machinery, organization 
and methods. He condemned various kinds of card 
systems, rally days and so on. Then he proceeded to 
relate how he had worked on the “spiritual’’ basis. 
And what was his revelation? Simply a description 
of another method. He enlisted people in prayer- 
periods morning and evening, organized cottage 
prayer meetings, sent well-coached personal workers 
throughout the audience, led people to the altar and 
instructed them in a method of obtaining salvation. 
Because this was the method he favored, he called it 
“spiritual.’’ But the fact is that the distinction he at- 
tempted to draw is false. It was not a difference be- 
tween spirituality and method, but a choice of meth- 
ods. What makes getting on one’s knees more spiri- 
tual than signing a card? By what shall you test it 
except by is ministry to life? By what test prove 
that a prayer-meeting is more spiritual than a picnic? 
It is sometimes true that going to church is not the 
most spiritual thing a person can do. It is a question 
whether it will release into himself and his fellows the 
most values. Who shall say which of two pale, over- 
worked stenographers is the more spiritual, the one 
who spends all Sunday wearing out her nerves in 
church activities, or the one who lies in quiet on the 
hillside in the sun? What is the standard? Who 
shall say which is more spiritual, the deacon who 
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works himself into an indigestion over the communion 
service, or the sinner who teaches boys fair play on a 
Sunday morning? I do not answer the questions. 
I merely raise them. 

The conception of spirituality as the use of sound 
methods for increasing human values glorifies the 
task of every person who is engaged in spiritual work. 
He is not merely to teach the ordinances of the church, 
its rules and rites; he is to increase all the human 
values of his people and of the world. Not only is 
the world his parish, the world’s need is his job. 
Preparation for the task is never ending; no man yet 
has been equal to it. Our task is that in which crea- 
tion groans and travails till now—the making of a 
perfect universe. 

But if the thought staggers us with the size of 
the task, it also relieves us with the recognition of un- 
suspected allies. Not only so-called spiritual forces 
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are working with us, but every element in the uni- 
verse which makes for better character and higher 
living. We compete with nothing which builds up. 
There is nothing unspiritual except those forces which 
destroy, and we must recognize that some of them 
dwell within sacred walls. 

All the cohorts of education, social organization, 
commerce and industry, every power which serves 
in any way to meet a genuine human need and to en- 
large human life, are part of our task and program. 
We are partners with every force of nature, with all 
the hopes and dreams of men which lift them on the 
way, with every manifestation of the wisdom and 
love of God as they guide men on the upward path. 
None of it is foreign to us; it all inspires us and calls 
us on. And we shall not be content until to the very 
best of our utmost ability we have discovered and used 
the soundest methods for upbuilding and enlarging life. 


Reality in Religion’ 


Merrill C. Ward 


Worship the Father in spirit and in truth. John 
Ames 

Work out your own salvation. . 
worketh in you. Phil 2:12, 13. 

That the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our mortal flesh. 2 Cor. 4:11. 


. It is God that 


of the sense of security by events, many 
to whom life has meant only food and 
raiment and automobiles, have lost faith in God and 
confidence in their fellowmen. Lacking consciousness 
of a Heavenly Father, men live as orphans, feeling 
forsaken in an unfriendly world, out of harmony with 
their Maker, out of sympathy with mankind, out of 
tune with nature and out of touch with reality itself. 

To many people religion has a sense of unreality. 
To such the beautiful literature of Christianity sug- 
gests myths and fairy tales. Its principles of friend- 
ship, integrity, cooperation, are thought impractical. 
To them preaching is only “words, words, words.” 
The church is estimated to be only a garment of re- 
spectability to put on or off at pleasure. Worship is 
viewed as a vague something to enjoy, as a symphony, 
amood oratense. Religion, according to John Haynes 
Holmes, has been thought of “as a divine slot ma- 
chine into which we drop our coin of prayer and out 
of which we expect to draw some prize.” ‘‘Civilized 
man,” we are told, is “only a thin veneer over a bar- 
barian.”” “Scratch the surface and man is a savage 
underneath.”” Some people, when away from the 
habitual restraints, disappoint us by their lack of 
moral trustworthiness. Religion has failed to reach 
them with any influence adequate to achieve character. 
Some bright youths study a little science superficially, 
and then tell the world they have lost their faith. 
These have never found the reality in religion. 

What is religion? No better definition has ever 
been offered than that by Prof. George T. Knight of 
Tufts College. A prince of teachers, he was friendly, 
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humble, clear thinking, with the impressive simplicity 
of profound wisdom. His pupils were taught to apply 
the scientific method to religion, and to all subjects. 
We are first to ask what are the facts, then reason to 
logical conclusions. Students thus trained do not 
lack faith. They seek not authority for truth, but 
truth as the only authority. Reality in religion re- 
quires the scientific spirit, method and facts. What 
then is the definition of religion? Religion is life in 
right relations to God and man. Therefore religion is 
the most real, the most vital, theme that can engage 
the mind of man. 

How may we come into right relations with God 
and man? In the first place our worship must have 
reality. It must be in spirit and in truth. Worship 
must have the definite purpose to find God, to relate 
ourselves to Him, to learn His will and to do it. How 
many people take their worship seriously and plan 
their worship as they plan their work? We cannot 
get sufficiently into the mood of worship if our prepa- 
ration waits till Sunday morning. Next Sunday’s 
worship deserves and must have every day earnest 
preparation with prayer, meditation, expectation and 
good deeds. Go to church asking not: Will the sermon 
be interesting? Will the choir be in tune? Who will 
be there? Instead cultivate the will to worship and 
work. An altar is a point where man meets God. 
Where Jacob met God in a dream, he set up an altar, 
because there he met God face to face. Where others 
saw only a hill, there Jacob said: ‘‘How holy is this 
place. Surely this is the house of God, and this the 
gate of heaven. Of all thou givest me, I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee.” 

Isaiah saw the Lord, whose presence filled the 
Temple. We are not told ‘that any others with Isaiah 
saw the Lord then and there. On the Lord’s Day 
Isaiah was in the spirit. His body and mind were in 
the Temple. Isaiah’s religion had reality. He loved 
the Lord with all his heart and mind and soul and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself. Isaiah saw the 
Lord because he knew the Lord was really there, and 
everywhere, waiting to be seen by the souls that look 
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for Him. “If with all your hearts ye truly seek me, 


ye shall ever surely find me. Thus saith our God.’’ 
If we lived in the expectation of seeing God, life would 
be thrilling. 

Worship daily, knowing not the day or hour 
when we shall see Him as He is, but knowing that, 
though our eyes be holden so that we fail to see Him 
visibly in His earthly house, yet assuredly He is there. 
We may feel His presence and know that we shail see 
Him as He is in His own best time and way. For the 
Kingdom of God is within us, waiting for us to awake 
from our sleep, and see with our eyes and hear with 
our ears and understand with our hearts and be 
healed. We may wait at God’s altar, worshiping with 
awe, with penitence, thinking our noblest thoughts, 
feeling our purest emotions, thanking God for many 
blessings, receptive to God’s will, expectant of “a 
steadying comfort, a stabilizing inner security, an 
inspiration to carry on.”’ We would practice the pres- 
ence of God and reconsecrate ourselves to the Christ 
to serve and to live up to the best in us. Thus we 
will find reality in worship. 

We should not expect to find a God and Heaven 
after death that we cannot find in some measure in 
our own souls here and now. To cultivate receptivity 
to truth, critically questioned and reasonably verified 
truth, is not self-delusion, neither is it wishful think- 
ing or unreasoning superstition. To tune in to music 
does not prove that the broadcaster is a myth. 


“Tf radio’s slim fingers can pluck music out of the air, 
How can we doubt that God answers prayer?” 


’ 


“Continue instant in prayer,” says Paul. Sus- 
tain intensively the prayerful attitude of mind ac- 
tively in all that we think or say or do. ‘Prayer is the 
soul’s sincere desire, uttered or unexpressed, the mo- 
tion of a hidden fire.’”’ Prayer is our will and passion 
to tune ourselves into harmony with our Creator and 
with all His creation. Prayer is the soul’s passion for 
reality of communion in thought and feeling with the 
ever-present living source of our being. Prayer relates 
us to God, and as the unfailing source of our life pours 
itself through us every instant, a surging tide and cur- 
rent of His thought, feeling and will, flowing within us, 
relates us to Him as the bay to the ocean. Such com- 
munion with God is the reality of prayer. It brings 
conviction ever deepening into certainty of the reality 
of a Universal Fatherhood, and reassurance of one 
universal brotherhood of man whose heart is sound 
and in whose life good must ultimately prevail. 

Our faith in God is a reality. It is not mere 
longing or fancy. The modern humanist who puts 
aside faith in God as of no value and of doubtful 
validity, blindly overlooks a multitude of obvious 
truths and loses the highest, happiest and most help- 
ful living. Though the humanist may labor stoically 
and heroically for the right in his own strength alone, 
he who finds nothing higher than frail humanity to 
worship misses the power of hope in God, misses the 
joy of working with God, who cannot fail to succeed, 
misses the triumphant leadership which Jesus gives 
his disciples, misses the inspiration with which heroic 
Paul challenges us, ‘‘Wherefore, as ye have always 
obeyed, not as in my presence only but now much 
more in my absence, work out your own salvation 
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with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in 
you both to will and to do of his own good pleasure.”’ 

We shall not get far in building the Kingdom of 
God without a strong sense of the reality of God to 
help us in building it. While what God does for man 
He does through man, nevertheless it is a real God 
who works through man for man. 

Practice of the presence of God in real worship 
brings strong conviction of the reality of God. Proof 
of the working presence of God lies all about us for 
those who having eyes look for real facts of life. 

Youth, when he is in reality the unspoiled healthy- 
minded youth of the open air, the open mind and the 
pure heart, is early won and held to the love and service 
of God through the love of nature. Interpreted by 
real scientists nature compels admiration growing into 
ever greater adoration. Well is it written, “The un- 
devout astronomer is mad.’’ The pioneer astronomer, 
discovering the first true laws of planetary orbits,, 
exclaimed, “I think God’s thoughts after Him.” 

Companions asked anxiously of a scientist walk- 
ing through the woods, ‘‘Can you see evidence of God 
in anything?” “TI cannot see anything but God,” was 
the reply. The more profoundly thinking scientists. 
such as Pupin, Millikan, Lodge, Eddington and Jeans, 
have of late years been saying more and more definitely 
that a spiritual creator is altogether the most reason- 
able, and apparently the necessary, explanation of the 
universe. 

Prof. Arthur Compton, winner of the Nobel 
prize in physics, 1927, wrote: ‘‘Faith in God may be a 
thoroughly scientific attitude, even though we may 
be unable to establish the correctness of our belief. 
Science can have no quarrel with religion which pos- 
tulates a God to whom men are as His children. .. . 
The evidence for an intelligent power working in the 
world which science offers does make such a conclusion 
reasonable. . . . As we recognize the greatness of the 
program of nature which is unfolding before us, we 
feel that we are a part of a great enterprise in which 
some mighty intelligence is working out a hidden 
plan.” 

Nature everywhere is full of scientific evidence 
that there is a personal God. Nature’s laws are 
facts of intelligent planning. Thousands of distinct 
processes of carefully calculated body chemistry, of 
delicately adjusted physical and electrical mechanism, 
provide the necessities on which all human life, wel- 
fare and happiness depend every moment of our 
existence. No intelligently planned law ever existed 
without enough intelligence to plan it. Every benef- 
icent service rendered by nature, every achievement 
of beauty, goodness and happiness, identifies and veri- 
fies its benevolent Creator. If anything is sure, we 
know that no law enforces itself. Everywhere, so far 
as microscope and telescope can see, what we call 
natural law witnesses that the same unvarying and 
dependable Creative and sustaining intelligence and 
power is working. Its method is identical with that 
cf the human mind, heart and will, only so superior in 
degree that it appears omnipresent, omniscient, 
omnipotent. 

Just what is personality? Prof. William G. 
Tousey taught on sound authority that a personality 
is a living being having the power of thought, feeling 
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and will. Personality is more and other than a physi- 
cal body. A living unity of thought, feeling, will, is 
not a function of matter. It uses the well-planned 
machine, the human body, as an instrument to 
achieve the spiritual and material results of work. 

The argument of Paley and Butler as taught by 
Professor Tousey of Tufts, that the world is full of 
evidence of creative planning, which proves the pres- 
ence of a beneficent creative will, has never been dis- 
proved. All reason tells us that a well planned mech- 
anism, such as a watch, for example, does not come 
into being by chance. We know that a living, think- 
ing, loving will planned and produced it to render a 
good service toman. When I hear a Beethoven sym- 
phony, or a bird singing, I know it is produced through 
matter, but its origin, as its effect, is heavenly. 

Another convincing evidence that the Creator is 
a personal God, is the fact that new personalities are 
continually being created and born into the world. 
Obviously human personalities do not create them- 
selves. Whoever boasts of being ‘“‘self-made’’ de- 
ceives himself. Human parenthood is not the cause, 
but only the method chosen by the Creator to orig- 
inate new personalities. 

Experience tells us that nothing is produced 
without a cause equal to it. Even the Creator could 
not give His creature personality if He did not have 
personality in Himself to give. Whitman saw God’s 
autograph on every blade of grass as a love letter to 
us, His children. His autograph and photograph are 
all over the universe. The flower, the child’s face, the 
landscape, the setting sun, these are the ever-changing 
expressions of the imperishable, unchangeable soul of 
beauty and goodness. 

Justly, critical thinking questions how there can 
be a good God when there is so much apparent evil in 
the world. The author of Job, perplexed and dis- 
tressed by the pain, loss and injustice in the world, 
finally perceived that God’s plan is on so vast a scale, 
transcending the limits of all human comprehension, 
that man cannot justly or wisely judge the Almighty. 
The wisest view is to appreciate the great good we can 
see in the world; and to trust that the apparent evils 
which we cannot now understand, may yet serve some 
good, perhaps far off, hidden now for some good reason, 
that could not be accomplished without suffering. 
It is the most reasonable faith that God, who has all 
time, all wisdom and all things in His Almighty hand, 
ean and will right all wrong and compensate all suf- 
fering in His own best time and way. Only as man 
has temptation, and a will free to choose evil, can he 
develop integrity and attain Godlike character. In 
the image of his Creator, man has within himself the 
Godlike power to choose good or evil. For man’s life 
and growth he finds a world, already the product of 
ages of creative planning, awaiting man’s mastery. 
The creation is not already perfect, and without us 
cannot be made perfect. We are born into a world of 
real problems to be solved, in ourselves, in nature and 
in society. These problems are not made too easy. 
Pain and wrong are intended to stir the depths of our 
souls. Nobility is achieved when the divine in us is 
challenged to heroic endeavor, and when we give our 
whole soul’s best and utmost to live pure, speak truth, 
right wrong, follow Christ. What we call evil is only 


wrong adjustments of things, elementally good in 
themselves, but which are working out wrong rela- 
tions to God and man. 

Shall we deny that there is a good Creator be- 
cause the universe suffers pain and loss, needing the 
work of men of good will to adjust, rectify, control, 
and progressively to build the Kingdom of God? Shall 
we be atheistic, blind to a world-planning mind, be- 
cause God did not make the pile complete in perfect 
goodness, or make our tasks all easy, or our every good 
effort a success without the need of education by 
failure? No, God has put into us a spirit like His own 
to heal sickness, to right wrong, to live victoriously 
despite all disaster and death itself. Though He slay 
me yet will I trust Him. Let us meet the challenge of 
life’s problems with the triumphant response of 
Rupert Brooke, “Now God be thanked who hath 
matched us with this hour.’ This is reality in re- 
ligion. 

We can never attain the true reality in religion 
without the daily practice of the presence of Jesus. 
In our imagination, our heart and our will we need 
the constant cultivation of the companionship of the 
Christ. When we would really know any subject we 
go to the one who understands it best, who is most 
successful in teaching it, and who has experienced it 
most profoundly. Jesus knows best the nature of 
God and man and the mystery and the mastery of 
good and evil. To Jesus God was no myth, no far-off, 
impersonal, unfeeling law. Jesus asserted that he 
knew God and saw Him work. Jesus claimed and 
promised the same relationship to God for us as for 
himself. He said, “‘I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and to my God and your God.” ; 

Paul says, ‘“‘We have the mind of Christ.’”’ Be- 
cause God is invisible we need to have Him revealed 
and interpreted. ‘““The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
are humble human souls.”” The human Jesus helps 
us. Jesus gave his whole life to the passionate love of 
knowing God and of doing His will. We know in 
part, but we see Jesus’ life as a mirror, shining into 
our hearts with the perfect reflection of what God is, 
translated into terms of human life. Through daily 
fellowship with Jesus as a living friend, in vivid imag- 
ination, we prove the reality of his presence. Jesus 
reflects into our lives the transforming power of a 
divine love. ‘But we all with open face beholding 
as in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image from glory unto glory even as by the 
spirit of the Lord.”” Thus it is “that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in your mortal flesh.”’ 
Paul called Jesus “the image of the invisible God,” 
and Jesus said, “He that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father.” 

To obtain the best possible picture, the camera 
is arranged so that darkness shuts out all but the 
subject. The lens is adjusted to such exact nearness 
that the subject may project the clearest, most definite 
image of itself on to the receptive element. Jesus in 
worship and work shut out everything selfish, worldly, 
distracting, keeping his eye single to the love and ser- 
vice of God and man. Thus his whole being was filled 
with the light of God’s truth, love and purpose. In 
his own life he received and became the perfectly pro- 
jected image of the soul of the universe. 
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It is also true that in Jesus’ personality is the like- 
ness ‘‘to each human heart now near.’”’ In Jesus’ life 
is the image of that ideal highest and best that is the 
very soul and center at the heart of all human beings. 
Jesus is the revelation and interpretation of the uni- 
versal desire and true nature of the human life in right 
relation to God and man. 

Jesus is no mere negative. He is earth’s most 
positive and permanent influence for good. Our 


imagination of Jesus is proved true when his real like- 
ness becomes imprinted in our lives. When we hold 
ourselves in constant contact with Jesus, our souls 
sensitized with love of good, we receive and discover 
within our deepest selves no mere imprinted picture, 
but our souls awake to their native life, radiantly 
happy that God hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 


Our Relation to the Ecumenical Movement’ 
Norbert F. Capek 


a 


E25 HE importance of the inner life cannot be em- 
ey phasized enough, but on the other hand re- 
(© ligion should not be regarded merely as a 
rest) private matter for leisure time; it should 
penetrate, embrace and sanctify the whole life, in all 
its relations; it should lead to human brotherhood. 
And so our relation to the ecumenical movement 
should be considered from this point of view. 

What are the possibilities of such a relation? Be- 
cause a liberal Christian above all loves liberty, it is 
evident that he will not erect dividing lines between 
people, neither dogmatic nor liturgical, or any other. 

Our attitude should naturally be that of friend- 
liness towards a movement that tries to overcome 
ecclesiastical divisions in order to bring nearer to- 
gether religious people, who want to establish better 
human relations and to make religion a means of pro- 
moting good will among people. 

It is also possible for individuals or churches, like 
the Czechoslovak Church, to become members of the 
different movements and so form a link between them. 

Aside from friendly feelings we may unite occa- 
sionally or permanently to follow certain common 
aims and ideals, presuming that both sides are willing 
to do so. 

But it seems as if people are able to unite and 
work together more easily in nearly every line of 
human affairs than in religion. In sport, in art, in 
science, in business, and in everything else, people 
deal with each other as human beings, meet each other 
as equals, but when it comes to religion, they do not 
seem to understand each other. They may have a 
thousand things in common with the present gen- 
eration, but it means nothing to them compared with 
what they have in common with persons dead ages 
ago, whom they only know as founders of their church 
traditions. 

What then would be more natural than for all the 
religious movements to find a relation to each other 
that would unite them for a definite purpose worthy 
of the Christian ideal: one God our father, and we all 
brethren! . 

If the ecumenical movements would unite, only 
to stand united before the world and with no other 
special purpose, and if such a unity were only a matter 
of organization and prestige, then it would not reach 
the level of the higher religion for which we stand. 
It would be a big edifice, even if well built and nicely 


*Address delivered at the International Congress of Re- 
ligious Liberals at Copenhagen. 


decorated, but of no use. It might then become 
haunted by the spirits of those who died unreconciled 
with the fact that their God has his children also out- 
side of their church fence. 

No doubt we have great common aims and ideals 
with all religious people, especially with those with 
whom we live under the same cultural conditions and 
environments. 

We are one with them in emphasizing idealism 
against anti-religious and materialistic movements 
and philosophies. And we would be still more so if 
we could unite with them in emphasizing the value 
and rights of every human personality, in salvation of 
men from all bonds of slavery, cultural as well as 
economic, further in protest against the misuse of 
religion in the interest of might and money, war and 
race hatred. 

As it is evident that the Roman Catholic Church 
knows of no other way to unite except to turn first 
to the infallible pope, only the non-Catholic religious 
bodies can be taken into consideration. But if they 
could agree on something that would be more than 
a paper resolution it would certainly be a great and 
desirable undertaking. 

Considered in detail, outside of our International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Freedom the ecumenical movement is at this time 
represented by the Universal Christian Council for 
Life and Work, the so-called Stockholm movement, 
then by the World Conference of Faith and Order, the 
so-called Lausanne movement, and by the World 
Alliance for Friendship between nations through the 
churches, and the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion. 

Let us consider the latter two organizations first. 
It certainly is the easiest and most sympathetic thing 
for all churches to unite on peace against war, and 
friendship against hatred. I think that such a laud- 
able endeavor would be so much more desirable, if it 
began at home between the different churches. It isa 
tragic thing when representatives of two denomina- 
tions which do not have friendly relations with each 
other at home, meet abroad—and they very often 
meet exclusively abroad—to discuss friendly relations 
between nations through their respective churches. 

Jesus said: “If ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? Do not even the Gen- 
tiles the same?”’ 

The sporting, artistic, and scientific corporations 
do the same. Should not the Christian Churches do 
much more, in fact, a good deal more, since they 
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neglected it for so many centuries? And our great 
Master asked us to love even our enemies! 

Very near to our own movement is the Stock- 
holm movement. It stands for practical activity 
without regard to dogma, liturgy, and church or- 
ganization. It stands for just and brotherly order 
and for social Christianity. In short, it has much in 
common with the aims of our liberal churches. I fear 
it has to deal with the same difficulty mentioned 
above. Apprehension was expressed whether up to the 
present it was not more or less a matter of wonderful 
machinery high above the churches, and less an agent 
inside and between the churches at home. 

It is doubtful whether any relation to the Lau- 
sanne movement would be acceptable and useful. 
This fact cannot be characterized better than by a 
resolution accepted by the Upper House of York 
Convocation on June 7 this year. It says: 


1. That by a “Christian communion,” as the 
words are used in that resolution, the House understands 
a communion which holds the faith described in the 
report of “The Church’s Common Confession of Faith’ 
and unanimously received by the World Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927 as ‘“‘the Com- 
mon Christian Faith which is proclaimed in the Holy 
Scriptures and is witnessed to and safeguarded in the 
Ecumenical Creed commonly called the Nicene and 
Apostles’ Creeds, which faith is continuously confirmed 
in the spiritual experience of the Church of Christ.” 

2. That this House accepts the definitions of the 
visible Church implicit in the opening words of the 
Appeal issued by the Lambeth Conference, 1920, name- 
ly, we acknowledge all those who believe in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and have been baptized into the name of 
the Holy Trinity, as sharing with us membership in 
the Universal Church which is his body. Accordingly 
this House cannot approve the invitation to preach in 
any cathedral or parochial church within this Province 
of any person, however devout and distinguished, who 
acknowledges membership in a denomination which is 
known not to accept that faith or to administer that 
baptism, and hopes that no such invitations will be is- 
sued in future. 


In certain circles the opinion prevails that some 
creed, even the Nicene creed, might be acceptable 
even by a liberal, with the understanding that he may 
have his own interpretation of it, even so far that 
“‘yes’’ could be interpreted as “‘no,’’ and ‘“‘no”’ as 
“yes,” and that in this way Christian unity would 
be established. 

Such theological rope-dancing with words and 
phrases may help over some difficulties, but it dis- 
credits religion, for where else should we look for 
veracity and earnestness, if not in religion? Our yes 
should be yes, and by no means should anybody be 
encouraged to interpret it as “‘no”’ or as “perhaps.” 

Although a good and useful relation to the dif- 
ferent ecumenical movements might be desirable, we 
cannot close our eyes to the great hindrances which, to 
my mind, are not so much on our side as on the other 
side in the form of ancient traditions and customs. 

It is very difficult to overarch the fundamentalist 
and the modernist pillar, to bring under one roof the 
orthodox-dogmatic traditional] heads with the freedom 
loving liberals, ever ready for a new revelation of truth. 

On one side we find that the center of gravity is 


in the past, that tradition stands higher than up-to- 
date research, and that the measure of past civiliza- 
tions is being used to value and decide present-day 
problems. On the other side the liberal Christian 
lives more in the present time, and values scientific 
research more than any sanctified assertions of church 
councils and holy writers. 

Another difficulty lies in the desire of many to 
separate the economic needs of mankind altogether 
from the ecumenical, emphasizing only the personal 
salvation of individuals; they rest satisfied with the 
mystical relation to the sacramental Christ and put 
aside, as an indifferent matter, the salvation of human 
society from exploitation and greed. Against this 
narrow conception of Christian religion are opposed 
those who long for a religion as broad as human life 
and as elevated as was the mind of Jesus himself. 

It is no wonder that the high ecclesiasts from their 
lofty positions do not feel the pulsation of the world 
beneath and, therefore, are still absorbed by the idea 
that they can save the church by uniting on an old 
abstract dogma. But even those who move among the 
people and feel the current of the time think very 
often that the church could be saved by putting a few 
social patches on the venerable old garment of church 
tradition. 

Too many church leaders seem to be blind to 
the fact that public opinion of our age very often 
reaches a higher moral level in regard to the value of 
human life, personal rights, and social justice than was 
the standard of churches and their traditions of older 
times. 

One hindrance not to be underestimated is 
the difficulty of all coalitions of differing parties. They 
often cannot unite on anything worth while, except 
on compromises and big words which everybody may 
interpret in his own way, contradictory to other in- 
terpretations. 

May I mention one more point to be considered 
in this connection? Some conservative bodies, which 
look askance at us liberals, carry with them much 
that is valuable in Christian tradition, but they are 
also burdened by a history of persecutions and 
cruelties. 

These churches in all their long history did not 
always stand on the side of the oppressed against the 
oppressors, the hungry against the overfed, the peace- 
ful against the conquerors, the liberty-loving against 
the persecutors. 

We know of times when it was in harmony with 
the conscience of church representatives to persecute 
and put to death persons of high moral and religious 
character, because of a different conviction on certain 
dogmas of the church. We also know of not a few 
slaveholders who had good standing in the church. 
And even today nobody is being excluded from 
Christian fellowship because of modern economic 
slavery. Immense fortunes are being accumulated 
in the midst of terrible misery and in the face of hun- 
gry children. To my mind, we should not go to 
people burdened with this dark heritage; on the con- 
trary, we should be able to face the present age with a 
consciousness that we have no part in anything which 
does not reach the moral and social standard of the 
best of the human race. 
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In spite of practical difficulties in uniting, we 
might speak of ideals of an ecumenical movement. 
We may not be satisfied with conditions as they are, 
but we may at least have a vision of how they should 
be. It would then be necessary to investigate and 
understand the times in which we live, and to under- 
stand how the church in general is looked upon by the 
masses and by not a few of the leading thinkers. 

Those who are interested in the Conference of 
Faith and Order would do their cause a great service 
if they could disprove the supposition that the old 
venerated dogmas were somehow in connection with 
the faith and order of a very different cultural epoch. 

Whether the cultural life of nations depends a 
great deal upon the religious views propagated, or 
whether religious thinking is influenced by the cultural 
development of mankind, we may leave undecided. 
It can hardly be denied that religion in older times 
was very often a part of the whole cultural life of a 
certain nation and that it sometimes had a leading 
position. It is further common knowledge that re- 
ligion today is in an entirely different situation, and 
that by too many people it is looked upon as some- 
thing which has no natural relation to the present age. 

It even goes so far that religion, seen from the 
orthodox point of view, is regarded as a fitting back- 
ground for the ancient social order with those abso- 
lutist rulers and traditions. 

The spirit of intercession, the salvation of public 
sinners, the undeserved promotion of men to high 
positions and revenues by pure grace and good will 
through those in power—this is the spirit of acts to 
which the people had been trained for many centuries. 
And we of the liberal faith have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in proving that our religion is not in sympathy 
with such practices. We stand for democracy, for 
personal ability and responsibility, for public control 
and public welfare, and it is our effort to teach and 
develop these so that nothing in our teaching may be 
in contradiction to it. We do not ascribe to God what 
we would not consider good enough for man. 

We try hard to discriminate between the reve- 
lation of truth, and that which is merely a projection 
of human desires and conditions into the realm of re- 
ligion. And if it should be that a man cannot do 
otherwise than project his own mind on the screen of 
his religious thinking, then let it be his best thinking, 
and not a remnant of a lower development of human 
morals and idealism. 

We cannot leave unopposed the assertion that 
the church no longer fits into the new age and that it 
is hindering the progress of mankind. On the contrary, 
it should be proved that our religion is vital, creative 
and progressive. Our mission is to lead in a time of 
moral and spiritual crisis as has befallen the present 
generation. 

We live in the midst of a cultural, economic, and 
religious revolution, which means a revaluation of all 
values. Therefore we must ask: Where do the Chris- 
tian Churches stand in these trying times, and what 
should be the criterion of our relation to the ecu- 
menical movement? Shall it be a matter of organiza- 
tion and prestige only, or is there any possibility of 
enlarging our mission over wider fields of influence and 
activity so that the kingdom of God may come nearer 


to suffering mankind? Would this mean to lead for- 
ward, or to be led backward? Would it mean to erect 
with common endeavor a powerful lighthouse for the 
steamers of the new time to find the safer way, or only 
to find a new expedient to save wrecked ships? 

The world of today should be faced by a move- 
ment which does not carry with it the ballast of dark 
ages and cannot be exposed to reproaches that it 
wants to save only itself, and not the world. 

Viewed from this point, a cooperation for definite 
aims would double the strength of each partner, but the 
uniting of contradictory endeavors would make each 
group weaker, and less useful than before. Then it 
would become true, that united we stand—stagnant; 
divided we go—forward. 

The present crisis, unemployment, unrest, mili- 
tarism, fascism and communism, is not exclusively 
an economic and political crisis. It is in the first 
place a moral crisis. It is a conflagration to which the 
church came a little too late, too divided and too un- 
certain about what should be done. 

A clear and definite proclamation as to where the 
churches stand in this crisis would certainly be of 
great benefit. 

It is true that the mission of the churches cannot 
be political, but it is also true that the pronounce- 
ments of Christian churches should not be so cunning 
that they say too much and too little at the same time, 
and neither satisfy nor hurt anybody. For, as St. 
Paul says: “If they give not a distinction in the 
sounds, how shall it be known what is piped or 
harped?”’ 

First of all the foundation and religious back- 
ground of such an order of human relations would 
have to be clearly stated, corresponding to the present- 
day sense of justice, liberty, and brotherhood. 

And if Christianity as a whole is not able to take 
a firm stand, to give a clear voice—then it is better to 
go forward divided and show the world at least that 
not all religious bodies stand aside from the present 
needs of the world. 

I do not pretend to say anything which has not 
already been said by the best of Christian leaders and 
which was not in the spirit of Jesus himself. Prac- 
tically most of the churches in their public pronounce- 
ments condemn the present economic order, built 
upon an unrestrained pursuit of personal profit without 
regard to human welfare. 

We should ask that the conviction of such fore- 
runners and prophets of a better world, of the king- 
dom of God on earth, be accepted and embodied in 
resolutions and actions of large bodies—and if not 
the whole Christian Church then at least a great part 
of it may once more gain the spiritual leadership in 
human affairs. 

It is a matter of common experience that the use- 
fulness and greatness of a movement cannot be 
judged by the number of nominal followers, but by 
the greatness and forcefulness of a living idea, the 
materialization of which is helpful to the present 
world and its needs. 

If the ecumenical movements could be united 
and carried by such a great purpose our willingness 
and enthusiasm to take a whole-hearted part in it 
should be self-evident. 
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Pages from a Lay Notebook 


Mildred Wasson 


HE church itself as an institution has, of 
course, been under fire throughout the ages, 
and apparently has survived, but I venture 
to say that religion as a school of thought has 

suffered no such broadside attack as during the last 

decade. Lese majeste of such magnitude, once having 
been perpetrated, becomes a dangerous but footless 
pastime. Religion and theology must forever be con- 
fused, and the modern David levels his sling at the 
eternal Goliath with the same misinformed aim as 

did the atheists of old. 

The question has been posed many times, is there 
a real need for the churech—the church universal or 
the parish home? The church itself stresses its own 
importance, but whether the community would suffer 
if the church were dissolved is a question. There are 
countless. well-organized forces for good, very likely 
in tremendous excess of those which we like to dwell 
upon as powers for evil. The energy spent for human 
welfare must be far greater than that spent for de- 
liberate destruction, omitting the program for war. 
So it is doubtful if the economic, social, or spiritual 
life of a community would be devastated if the medium 
of the modern church were removed. 

The question arises: Why do communities elect to 
have a church home and pay a salary to a minister to 
conduct it? There must be some vital reason, for it 
is arare group which would allow either its minister or 
its church building to suffer. The church receives 
tribute, either voluntary or imposed, but has it the 
devotion and reverence of its communicants? I speak 
now of the Protestant branch, and especially of the 
free churches. If that deep-seated loyalty is active 
it is not expressed by church attendance. The com- 
plaint from every denomination is of a falling-off in 
attendance. 

There are various forms which the justification of 
the layman may take. Indeed they have been printed 
and stated many times. The ministry as a whole has 
been indicted for its lack of interesting men, and the 
seminaries for their failure to attract men of the 
caliber to revivify the churches. The reactionary, or, 
on the other hand, the revolutionary tendencies of 
the clergy have been used as a reason for the unwilling- 
ness of the layman to go to church. 

Spiritually developed ministers declare that the 
need to worship is a real need, and may be inculcated 
in childhood and developed even in maturity. I be- 
lieve that the word ‘worship’ has been modernized 
into ecclesiastical jargon, and that in its true sense it 
has very little place in the modern mind. The willing- 
ness to go through certain forms, called worship, for 
want of a more exact term, in order to listen to a good 
sermon, is undoubtedly present in many a modern 
mind, but the real urge to glorify, to magnify and to 
worship seems to be very rare. 

I venture to say that a survey of the Sunday- 
morning habits of church members who do not attend 
church would reveal a rather low proportion of frivolity 
or sacrilege. Their observations are in the train: of 
certain home traditions, and the home in such cases 


has taken the place of the church. In some families 
the Sabbath, promised for rest, offers the sole oppor- 
tunity to indulge in certain intellectual pursuits or 
harmless pleasures. It is still a day set apart in the 
majority of homes, but it does not include church. 

I think it is possible that the sacrifice of time is 
the sacrifice which people are not willing to make. 
The average man or woman lives an externalized life 
to such an extent that the imposing of the habit of a 
daily hour of self-communion would be a hardship. 
The mental feat of setting the spiritual house in order 
would be an ordeal of concentration and sublimation 
of which many would be quite incapable. However, 
following in the train of the early Pilgrim habit of 
community church going—linked as it was with 
the gregarious urge for safety and the need for the 
company of fellow beings,—should come the modern 
habit of spiritual isolation. Nowhere in the scheme 
of modern life is there an opportunity so accessible as 
the church for quiet contemplation and release of the 
spirit from the shackles of a too complicated life. 

The home may present its devotional tasks, lov- 
ingly saved up for Sunday, but the average family does 
not allow for even a weekly hour of mental escape, 
which is as necessary to the harassed soul as the rest 
hour for the body. It is an undoubted necessity, but 
not very generally a conscious need. When that hour 
of tranquil detachment is made a habit, it becomes a 
real need, and the multiplied good of concerted quiet 
must be as potent as other concerted efforts, more 
capable of analysis. In other words, the effect of 
crowd enthusiasm or mob hysteria is well recognized, 
The opposite effect of community prayer has been 
demonstrated, and the balm of a Quaker silence 
is deeply sensed by those who have experienced it. 
Prayer, repentance, worship, inspiration, or complete 
sublimation, may result from an hour of peaceful 
quiet in a church. The abandonment of that habit 
has been a great loss to the man and to the church. 

The reasons given by the layman for not going 
to church, then, are fairly respectable reasons. The 
need for peaceful reflection is not generally recognized. 
but there does come to my mind a question for these 
worthy laymen to consider. Why do they endow a 
church and support a minister? The average person 
does support his particular church with an uncom- 
plaining regularity which he would begrudge to any 
other institution that he used so little. He will en- 
tertain the minister and his wife in his home and re- 
spond willingly, usually in inverse ratio to his church- 
going record, to appeals for special need through the 
church—but he feels under no obligations to attend 
service. His need for worship is not urgent. His fear 
of the hereafter has been removed. His promise of . 
salvation has been granted. If he is pursued by worry, 
he chops wood or plays golf—and he means to be a 
good citizen anyway. 

If he ever thinks of the minister, who, at the in- 
stigation of his standing committee, or his board of 
directors or deacons, has been invited to come and 
live with him in his community, he must wonder what 
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the minister’s reasons for coming were—why indeed 
he became a minister at all. 

Regardless of the harsh and ignorant things that 
are said by laymen about the ministry, the average 
man who chooses that profession is a highly endowed 
person who could succeed at some more productive 
and satisfying post. Often a man has, after much 
agony of mind, turned away from a remunerative 
position in secular life to tackle the barren job of the 
ministry. The sacrifice made by the minister’s wife 
is even greater. 

The pastor does not force his presence upon the 
parish. He has been “called.” He comes to his 
people with the assurance that he is both weleome and 
needed. He is presented with a statement of the finan- 
cial distress of the church. He is told at once that 
the congregation will support the church if they are 
not compelled to attend. He is urged not to prosely- 
tize, nor to urge church attendance in the course of his 
parish calls. He is confronted with a disorganized 
Sunday school, and cautioned not to coerce parents 
to send their children to the Sunday school, lest he 
antagonize the parents as well as the children. He is 
offered a discouraging picture of the social life of the 
church, for the church as a social center is no longer 
essential to the world of country clubs. He is warned 
not to preach too long nor to pray too long nor to de- 
part from the ancient order of procedure. On the 
other hand, he is invited to put new life into the 
church, to preach with vigor, lest he discourage the 
men of the congregation. He is warned against 
propaganda or partisanship in his sermons, but for- 
bidden to indulge in the eclectic. He must not be too 
individual lest he offend the elderly members. 

He is urged to give himself to all local organiza- 
tions for charity and civic benefit, to respond to calls 
for lectures and speeches, and to avoid all semblance of 
publicity. He is advised to join clubs and to be one 
of the men in secular activities, yet, in well-meant 
whispers, he is warned against indulging in any of the 
masculine pleasures which are the privilege of the laity. 

He is a man of letters to a more or less degree, and 
embraces every opportunity, during his busy week, to 
study and to indulge in the research necessary to his 
own enrichment of mind. He takes several days to 
prepare his sermon. After all, that is what he has 
been called for, and upon his sermons he will be 
judged. He has been offered a church edifice with a 
seating capacity for one thousand, and preaches Sun- 
day after Sunday, Easter excepted, to an audience 
of sixty-five. 

He consults his card index and discovers that he 
has a working congregation—that is accredited, living, 
pew-hiring members,—of six hundred. For the first 
year or so he feels as if he were on probation, and in- 
deed, according to his contract, he may be. Once 
a week he has the opportunity of offering his best for 
the approval of his flock. He is judged by rows of 
empty pews. To be sure, he may count always upon 
the nucleus of the faithful—mostly women of past 
middle-age, whose good manners, or early training, or 
uneventful lives, or whose real need for worship, per- 
sists, but whose need for up-to-date, straight-from-the 
shoulder moral challenge is past. Ve 

The sermons which earnest preachers are writing 


today are for the young, for the ministry is aware of 
the crying need for direction and comfort. These ser- 
mons do not reach the ears for which they are intended. 
The loss is two-fold, and that is a phase of the situa- 
tion which very few laymen consider. How long is it 
possible for the most dynamic preacher to give his 
best to an empty church? Is it not natural for him to 
question his ability, to examine himself in his one 
medium of test and to find himself wanting? Is it 
not possible that the weakness of some sermons is at- 
tributable to the meagerness of the congregations? 

A classic example of the inability of actors to per- 
form before an empty house is found in the case of 
“The Leader’’—a good play, preaching a telling ser- 
mon. Perhaps the theater-going public does not care 
for sermons over the footlights, but that has been the 
function of the theater ever since the first play. A 
competent and gallant cast presented that play month 
after month to a house which could not be filled, even 
by subsidies. A man of the cast is quoted as saying 
that any actor would rather play without salary than 
without audience. 

The ministers of our denomination are playing to 
empty houses. Is there any wonder that some of them 
give poor performances? We have the surviving 
church as part of our inherited tradition. We have 
also the habit of church going in our inheritance. If 
one is to be abandoned, then both must go, for the 
church without the congregation is the candle without 
the match. 

In so reciprocal an institution as the church it 
is strange that the recognition of individual responsi- 
bility is not more evident. The situation amounts to 
a paradox, its parallel hardly to be found in any other 
connection. One does not pay for a doctor and not 
let him in. One does not pay college tuition and 
refuse to attend lectures. One does not buy theater 
tickets and not use them. These expenditures are 
voluntary, but no more voluntary than the summon- 
ing of a minister. 

The suppression of the church in America need 
not come through a Communist revolution. It will 
come through the slow decline of the ministry, with- 
ered at the root for want of sun and air and sympathetic 
attention. Perhaps the atavistic call for the priest 
will persist, but surely there will come a time when that 
call will not be answered. 


ON THE RECORD 

Client-Correspondence gems reported more or less reliably 
from the British Columbia Pension Board: 

Mrs. Brown has had no regular clothes for a year but has 
been regularly visited by the clergy. 

Sir: I am forwarding my marriage certificate and my two 
children one of which is a mistake as you will see. 

I am writing to say that my baby was born two years old. 
When do I get the money? 

Please find out for certain if my husband is now dead as the 
man I am living with won’t eat or do anything till he knows for 
certain. 

You have changed my little boy to a little girl. 
make any difference? 

Please send me my money at once as I need it badly. I 
have fallen into errors with my landlady. 

In accordance with your instructions I have given birth to 
twins in the enclosed envelop.—Survey. 


Will it 
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On a Mission Around the World 
XV. Mahatma Gandhi 
Roger F. Etz 


HAVE seen and heard Mahatma Gandhi. 
Though I did not have an opportunity to 
meet him personally as I had hoped to do, 
perhaps the chance I did have was better 
than a personal audience, for it was in a setting which 
gave me a glimpse of his popularity and power. 

In making out an itinerary for my brief stop in 
India I had tentatively included Ahmedabad, near 
Bombay, which is Gandhi’s headquarters. On making 
inquiry of some Indian friends as to the possibility 
of meeting him, I was told that he was away from there 
on a trip, and was expected in Calcutta at this time. 
I, therefore, extended my stay in Calcutta, hoping 
against hope that through some influential people 
I might get a chance to see him. Fortunately for me, 
I spoke to Dr. D. N. Maitra, who secured an invitation 
for me to attend the reception given to Gandhi by 
the Corporation (city) of Calcutta. In company 
with Dr. Maitra and the wife of one of the leading 
Indian business men of the city, I was ushered to a 
seat in the fourth row from the front—almost near 
enough to reach out and shake hands with Mr. Gandhi. 

The scene was an interesting one. The streets 
through which we drove as we neared the Town Hall, 
where the reception was held, were lined with police, 
with crowds of people on either side squatting in 
characteristic Indian fashion, very quietly awaiting 
the appearance of their hero. On the steps of the 
Town Hall as we entered the large hallway were 
other police and many officials of the city. In charac- 
teristic Indian fashion, also, every place was decorated 
with beautiful flowers of every color and description, 
the lotus being the most common of all, and each of 
us Was given a rose to wear. 

In the audience room on the second floor, a large 
crowd had already gathered, although it was forty- 
five minutes before the program was supposed to start. 
Because Dr. Maitra is very well known for his out- 
standing social work, and because we had a lady with 
us and we insisted on sitting together, we succeeded 
in getting these splendid seats near the front. On the 
platform was a dais with two cushions on the floor. 
Back of it were ranged rows of chairs for the high 
officials and friends of Mr. Gandhi. In the back- 
ground was a large painting of a conventionalized 
lotus flower with a tcherka, or spinning-wheel, 
superimposed. On the dais was a spinning-wheel 
made of flowers. 

The audience was picturesque. The women sat 
on one side, mostly Indian women in their native 
costumes, graceful and beautiful in a wide range of 
colors. The men, on the other side, were practically 
all dressed in the white cotton costumes they commonly 
wear, although a few, including perhaps half a dozen 
foreigners like myself, were in western clothes. Here 
and there were men with turbans of various colors, 
or with the little caps characteristic of the Moham- 
medans. Space was at a premium, so everywhere 
about the hall people who could not get seats stood 


during the whole time. Indian leaders, both men and 
women, and fine-looking people they are, kept coming 
in to seats reserved for them, our guide telling us 
about them as they appeared. 

I usually do not like such long waits, but every 
moment of this was fascinating. Knowing the com- 
mon opinion here that time>means nothing, I won- 
dered when the program would start. Of course it 
would be late—all such programs are, whether in India 
or the United States. Much to my surprise, at ex- 
actly four-thirty, which was the hour set, a shout from 
the waiting crowd outside indicated that the guest of 
the occasion had arrived. His progress into the build- 
ing and up to the hall was marked by shouts from 
those who were waiting, and in a very few minutes he 
came up the center aisle next tome. Before him came 
a big burly policeman, making me think of a Great 
Dane protecting a little Scotty. With very rapid 
steps, almost a run, Mr. Gandhi ascended the plat- 
form and took his place on the dais. With him was 
the mayor of the Corporation, a man at least six feet 
tall, and proportionately large. Gandhi, in his simple 
loin-cloth, with his slender body and rather nervous 
movements of his heads and hands, quietly acknowl- 
edged the cheers of the crowd and squatted down. 
The mayor, in striking contrast, large, well-built, 
fully dressed in his white robes, stood to give the ad- 
dress of the Corporation to Gandhi, at the close 
taking his place on the floor beside his guest. 

My first impressions of Gandhi were interesting— 
to myself at least. One English lady with whom I 
had talked about him, had said that he was a lawyer, 
and she was always suspicious of lawyers. She felt 
that he was a very clever publicity seeker, who was 
capitalizing his popularity to raise money, ostensibly 
for his social work, but really for political purposes. 
I suppose this was in my mind, because I wondered 
whether this simple costume and the humility of his 
posture were not for publicity only. I needed to 
watch him for only a few moments to have any such 
impression dispelled, and to feel the strength of his 
personality. Many of the photographs I have seen 
of him are caricatures. While he is not handsome, 
there is a force and power about him which are com- 
pelling. 

The address of the mayor was a gold-bordered 
document written and delivered in Bengali, but as 
we had been supplied with an English translation it 
was possible for us to follow it. Mr. Gandhi sat 
quietly until it was finished, and then, still squatting 
and leaning rather heavily on his right hand, he re- 
plied. He also spoke in one of the dialects, I don’t 
know which, of which I understood just two words— 
“Corporation” and ‘‘Caleutta.”” To emphasize his 
points, he occasionally gestured with his left hand. 
His delivery was rather quiet and monotonous, but 
the crowd listened without a sound, applauding him 
enthusiastically at the end. I was told afterward 
that he had made a plea that the Corporation see its 
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social responsibility for the least as well as the greatest 
among its people. His tone all through was serious. 
He neither smiled nor led his audience to smile. 

At the close of Gandhi’s speech, the mayor arose 
and presented the Corporation’s address to him on a 
huge silver platter, beautifully engraved for the oc- 
easion. Mr. Gandhi looked at it and thanked the 
mayor for it, and then, to my astonishment, offered 
it for sale at auction, the money to go for the work he 
is doing to break down caste and to lift up the Un- 
touchables. No one else in the audience seemed to be 
surprised at this action, but took it for granted. 
Gandhi was a different man entirely, as he acted as 
auctioneer. He laughed, joked, and generally seemed 
to be having a good time. The bidding started briskly, 
but in small amounts. Once all bids seemed to be in, 
and he started like any auctioneer: “Going—once, 
going—twice, but I won’t say going the third time,”’ 
said he, as the crowd laughed and the bidding started 
again. Someone asked for the privilege of bidding on 
both the address and the platter, which he had been 
offering separately. He agreed, if a bid of three 
thousand rupees was offered. A quietly dressed young 
man sitting next to me made this bid. This was 
raised by another young Indian, who had been pointed 
out to me as a very wealthy man and one of Gandhi’s 
best supporters. Finally, my neighbor raised the bid 
to five thousand rupees (about two thousand dollars), 
and the sale was over. I had an opportunity of ex- 
amining his purchase when he came back to his seat. 

This concluded the program, except for applause 


and shouts from the audience. Gandhi stood for the 
first time since he entered, made a sign of greeting or 
farewell to the people, and then, preceded by the big 
policeman, escorted by the mayor, surrounded ‘by his 
admirers, who formed a strong-arm circle about him, 
he proceeded down the aisle. Here, perhaps, was 
best seen his standing in the minds of many. People 
reached out to touch him, dropped on their knees on 
the floor about him, and as he left the building the 
crowds gathered outside made the sign of greeting 
and respect one sees used among Indian gentlemen. 
Quietly he entered his car and was driven away, while 
the crowd stood to honor him. 

What is Mahatma Gandhi? I don’t know. I 
have had at least a dozen views of him since the 
meeting, as I have talked wi h English, Indians and 
Anglo: Indians. My own final impression is that he 
is an earnest and sincere reformer, who is using his 
power and influence toward a solution of some of the 
tremendous social problems his country is facing. 
He is dramatic, undoubtedly, but there is no sense of 
pose or insincerity about it. He has a wonderful 
hold on thousands of people, as the crowds about him 
prove. He is striking at vital matters. Whatever 
his final influence may be, just now he is revered as 
little less than a saint by many, feared by many, 
scoffed at by some, but by all acknowledged to be 
the most powerful individual in the country. He, at 
least, is getting many English and Indians alike to 
think deeply and seriously on the things which con- 
cern them most. 


What Happened at Brasov 


Charles R. Joy 


KD OME day centuries hence, perhaps, Rumanian 
Wy 
2, 


<a] archeologists, digging in a little park at the - 


AN center of Brasov, may unearth the founda- 
tion wall of a large building, and, opening the 


Le 
O@ 
box in the cornerstone, may read that on April 29, 
1934, in the reign of Carol II, the cornerstone of the 
Unitarian church of Brasov was laid. Then the arche- 
ologists will look at one another in amazement and 


perplexity. “There never was a Unitarian church 
here,’”’ they will say to one another, “this has been a 
park from the time of Carol II, and before that it 
was undeveloped land. What does this foundation- 
wall mean? What is the significance of this inscrip- 
tion?” 

Then, if the archeologists attempt to untangle 
this puzzle, they may turn to the old records of the 
City Council at Brasov, to the records of the County 
Court, and the Court of Appeals at Cluj, and they will 
find some but not all of the facts.. If they are wise 
enough to turn to the old files of The Christian Register, 
they will find the whole story here, set down for their 
benefit, and for the benefit of those who are interested 
to know how Rumania treats her minority churches. 

Brasov is one of the largest and most important 
cities in that part of Rumania known as Transyl- 
vania. There is a Unitarian congregation there, of 
comparatively recent origin. It has grown rapidly, 
until at present there are about three thousand Uni- 
tarians, and a settled minister, Rev. Kovacs Lajos. 


In 1916 the City Council promised to this congrega- 
tion land for the building of a church. On account 
of the war and the resultant transfer of Transylvania 
from Hungary to Rumania, nothing was done about 
this matter. In 1921, however, the Unitarians peti- 
tioned the Rumanian City Council for the land. 
There followed a long series of legal and official en- 
tanglements, which are of no importance in this tale. 
In 1931 by the unanimous vote of the City Council 
the land was granted to the church. Immediately 
afterwards the present Primar (mayor) of the city, 
then a private lawyer, appealed from this decision. 
For more than a year no decision was reached, and 
then the Forum of Appeals at Cluj disapproved of the 
protest. The lawyer did not renew his action; ac- 
cording to Rumanian law it became void; and the 
property was deeded to the church by the city on 
February 6, 1938. It should be noted here that 
under the Rumanian statutes the city is compelled to 
provide land for its churches under certain con- 
ditions. 

The church now began to prepare its plans. At 
the insistence of the city they were changed several 
times, partly because the Rumanian officials did not 
like certain Hungarian motifs, and partly to make the 
building fit better into its environment. Finally, 
however, the plans were approved and signed by the 
Primar, the Secretary, and the Chief Architect of the 
city. Then in April, 1934, the protesting lawyer be- 
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came Primar of the city. So the church waited until 
he had approved of the plans and signed the paper 
giving permission to build. Again the church waited 
until the legal time for a protest had passed, but 
finally, on April 24, 1934, the work began. On April 
29 the cornerstone was laid, the Sub-Primar, represent- 
ing the Primar, making an address of felicitation. 

Within a few days articles began to appear in the 
Bukuresti papers saying that it was an insult to Ru- 
manians that a Hungarian Unitarian church should 
be built in so prominent a spot in the heart of the 
city. One of these articles contained a telegram from 
the Primar to the Minister of the Interior saying that 
many Rumanians were bitterly hurt by the building 
of the church, and asking for a fresh examination of 
the matter to see if anything could be done to save 
Rumanian pride. On May 8 a special delegate ap- 
peared in Brasov who listened to a few leading Ru- 
manian politicians, but to no representative of the 
Unitarian church. The same evening the church re- 
ceived a letter from the City Council which said that, 
in accordance with instructions received from the 
Minister of the Interior (No. 9036), construction must 
immediately be stopped. 

A letter of protest was sent by the church to the 
City Council, and a telegram of protest to the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. All the documents bearing on the 
case were forwarded to the Minister, but no answer 
was received from him. A special deputation was 
sent from the church to the Minister on July 11. It 
was received by the Minister of Cults, but not by the 
Minister of the Interior, who has control over church 
construction. The Hungarian and German City 
Councillors protested openly against the injustice 
being done to the Unitarians. An official representa- 
tive was sent by Bishop Boros in the name of all the 
churches to the Primar of the city, who disclaimed 
responsibility. 

The situation is a very serious one for the church. 
Already 400,000 lei ($4,000) have been expended up- 
on the construction. In order to secure the necessary 
money the church has sold its old building, in which 
the minister and other tenants lived, thereby losing 


100,000 lei ($1,000) a year in income. The contractors 
have a legal claim against the church, which they 
will probably press, for breach of contract. The 
church is badly crippied. It has entered a suit against 
the City Council, but it is not hopeful of the 
issue. 

It was my privilege to preach to the Unitarian 
Congregation at Brasov on Sunday, July 22. The ser- 
vices were held in the Calvinist church, and the Cal- 
vinist minister honored me with his presence. Three 
hundred and fifty people were there to greet me, the 
men sitting together on my right, and the women on 
my left. Perhaps the congregation was large because 
I had been advertised as the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. I spoke for about twenty 
minutes in English, and then Rev. Szent-Ivanyi 
Sandor, one of the ablest of the young leaders of the 
Unitarian Church in Rumania, well known in America, 
translated forme. Mr. Szent-Ivanyi had been taken 
ill in the midst of the service. The translation of my 
address into Hungarian took five minutes. After- 
wards the people said, ‘““Does it take so long to say in 
English what we say so concisely in Hungarian?’ 

That same day I visited the site of the new 
church. Without the slightest semblance of authority 
the city had taken possession of the private property 
of the church, filled up the excavation, covered the 
foundations with earth, seeded it all down, and planted 
a flower bed in the midst of it. To me it looked like 
a little cemetery, and from the midst of the flowers I 
could see in imagination a memorial stone rising, on 
which the inscription read: “‘Here lies Rumanian jus- 
tice, killed by order of the Minister of the Interior, 
in the Reign of Carol II, May 8, 1934.” 

It may be, we are still hoping, that justice will 
rise again from the dead. I journeyed to Bukuresti 
to intercede with the Minister of Cults. I was unable 
to see him, but the American Minister to Rumania 
presented to the Minister after my departure a state- 
ment which I had prepared. In Copenhagen I re- 
ceived a telegram from the Minister assuring me that 
the matter would be re-examined. Let us hope it 
will be re-examined in the spirit of fair play. 


Sermons and Passing Theories 
Norman Hapgood 


S an enthusiastic layman I have always taken 
an interest in the relation of churches to 
public affairs, and lately that whole subject 
has been projected more sharply into my 

thought by an experience in the University of Calli- 

fornia. 

The topic of the course given by me in the summer 
session was “Economic and Political Problems of 
Today.” In preparing for it, I planned to put some 
stress on the religious background, and therefore in- 
cluded in the list of books suggested for reading, 
“Statesmanship and Religion,” by Secretary Wallace, 
the two famous Catholic encyclicals on labor, and 
certain other writings that brought together economics 
and Christianity. 

The result was somewhat startling. In the large 
class the prevailing enthusiasm was most stimulating, 


but in the religious aspect no interest whatever was 
taken, and not much in the moral aspects. These 
young people, in large part school-teachers, were 
predominantly liberal, interspersed with a very few 
conservatives and more radicals, and they simply as- 
sumed or accepted the ethical bases—such, for in- 
stance, as the right of labor to an increasing percentage 
of the total production, the social duty of protecting 
children, making old age secure, throwing on industry 
the results of accident, and trying to find methods of 
throwing on it, at least in part, the cost of sickness 
and of unemployment. What they devoured eagerly 
was not general ethics, but evidence about the working 
of different ideas and plans. They most wished to 
understand various proposals, experience in different 
countries, and in general whatever would throw light 
on the probability that any suggested device would 
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actually bring about the results claimed for it. There 
was no reluctance among them to accept the dictum 
that hell is paved with good intentions. 

In applying to the churches what was so promi- 
nently in my mind while in California, I found myself 
in some trouble, at the Ministers’ Institute held in 
Greenfield, through trying to say too many things in 
a brief time, so that some of my distinctions I failed 
to make clear, and through my own fault was mis- 
understood. The lay opinion I wished to express was 
that, while the individual clergyman should be free to 
say whatever he thinks it needful to say, the church 
itself, or any body in the church that will be taken 
generally to speak for it, ought to have considerable 
humility in making the decision to take sides on 
questions that are intellectually extremely difficult. 

If the Rev. David Boone, for example, of Gander 
Crossroad, inspired by the example of Father Coughlin, 
feels that the salvation of the nation is tied up with a 
certain view of silver, and that he should martyr him- 
self, if need be, to propagate that view, the question 
seems to me to lie entirely between himself and the 
parish by which he is paid. If, on the other hand, the 
church should allow itself to appear as crusading on an 
issue of which it had no comprehension, the injury to 
its prestige would be appreciable. 

I suggested also that a church demand for a 
Federal lynching law would illustrate the constant 
tendency of Americans to rush to Washington on any 
issue where their emotions are intense, however local 
in its nature the evil may be. 

But the illustration on which there was the most 
discussion was whether “the profit motive’ was a 
subject for attack, or “the cooperative commonwealth” 
a wise ideal to celebrate. Repeating once more that I 
am not talking about what the individual clergyman, 
or any group in any one parish, may do, which is the 
affair of that parish, I go on to say that these popular 
slogans of the Socialist Party would be better avoided 
in any statement representing the church as a whole. 
If, in the mention of profit, destruction of private 
capital is not intended, but only a condemnation of 
greed or absence of humane aims, it ought to be 
possible to say so. Likewise, if the cooperative 
commonwealth does not mean the Socialist state, as it 
does in familiar Socialist argument, but only various 
improvements of a cooperative nature, then it ought 
likewise to be possible to make that clear. 

In short, I see no reason why the nervousness of 
various religious bodies, expressed within a few 
weeks, to rush in to prove their spirituality in regions 
where the best-informed are wary in their tread, 
should be an example for us to follow. 

The question then inevitably comes, and fairly: 
“Do you wish the church to be cowardly? To be 
afraid to speak on the most urgent questions? To be 
shy about vested interests?” 

To me this question does not seem difficult. If 
so conservative an organization as the Catholic 
Church can be as liberal as it has been on labor ques- 
tions, then for a church like ours there should be 
plenty of questions on which we can take the progres- 
sive or liberal stand, if we desire to line up politically 
as a church. I confess I see no need of taking such a 
step, however, and would rather make the same point 


by describing what, in my view, would be suitable 
themes, in public affairs, for a minister who has cour- 
age, interest in economic problems, and the mixture 
of humility and intelligence necessary to give him 
some notion of the line between the things which he 
is well equipped to understand and the matters on 
which his equipment is not impressive. 

In national economic questions the line between 
a moral principle and an intellectual fluid problem may 
be illustrated by the difference between unemploy- 
ment insurance and “‘planning.’”’ That, with modern 
facilities of production, the unemployed must be 
protected by the community seems to me clear; 
that, with our ability to make needful things, it is no 
longer morally permissible to allow families to die, or 
greatly deteriorate, for want of food, clothing, or shelter. 

While unemployment insurance, therefore, is an 
expression of contemporary morality, “planning,” in 
its accepted sense of centralized bureaucratic control, 
implying the ability to initiate a system with fewer 
evils than the one we have, is so obviously on trial, 
with liberal experts divided, that, instead of being a 
moral issue, it is a challenge to technical study, with 
an outcome no one of us can foresee. 

Size strikes me as a particularly unfortunate 
obsession for a clergyman to have. The spiritual 
history of the ages teaches us, does it not, that there 
is no great and small; that the importance of a truth 
or act lies in its quality, not in the area it covers? 
Why, then, do we hear more of church declarations 
about world-relations, or national policies, than 
about smaller matters nearer home, on which the 
individual clergyman may have more knowledge? 
The desire to show courage and leadership is admir- 
able: are there no evils in the clergyman’s own village, 
city, or county? Does corruption in politics, business, 
the bar, the bench, make no challenge; or favoritism 
and efficiency in the schools? Are matters about 
which the preacher has close personal knowledge not 
abundant, and often severe tests of courage? 

But, while matters near home seem especially to 
call for more attention, there are on the world stage 
plenty of topics that have passed beyond the stage of 
intellectual guess-work, and call for fighting against 
either inertia or greed. Of the following propositions, 
I take it, it may be said that the era of fair intel- 
lectual disagreement is past: 

We have far to go before labor has its fair share 
of the products of industry. 

Income and inheritance taxes in this country are 
not sufficiently drastic for modern liberal thought. 

Political allegiance should have no place in local 
government. 

An excellent education should be available to all 
eager students. 

No firm or individual business man should be 
allowed to make more money when his country is at 
war than he has been making in peace. 

In general, private monopolies and quasi-monopo- 
lies are undesirable. We need to realize the value of 
country life, of small towns, small business units, the 
calmer life, with less hurry, less hectic amusement. 
The condition of the human soul, the character of the 
single man and woman, is favored when social ma- 
chinery is not too cumbersome. 
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I do not think I can fairly be called a conserva- 
tive, but I do believe that, on the whole, religious 
teachers are more effective when the platform from 
which they fight is built of materials long tested. 
Josiah Royce puts it thus: 


What you and I really need is not the new, nor yet 
the old. It is the eternal. The genuine lover of truth 
is neither a conservative nor a radical. He is beyond 
that essentially trivial opposition. ... Be ready to 
learn what is new to you. But avoid this disease of 
merely running after every thought that loudly pro- 
claims, or every plan that stridently asserts, ‘Behold, 
I am new.” Say to every such claimant for your rev- 
erences: “Are you such that you can grow old and still 
remain as good as ever? Then indeed will I trust you.” 


The spirit to which Royce thus objects shows 
itself just now in many eminent men of science, who, 
tempted by a demand for popular books, write largely 
on topics of which they know nothing, such as the 
finiteness or infiniteness of space; the probability of 
the universe coming to an end, or increasing or de- 
creasing its size. With a Sunday newspaper audience 
avid for such magniloquent analyses, some of these 
men depart far from the modesty of Darwin about the 
religious implications of evolution, or of Newton in his 
famous comparison of his own knowledge and ignor- 
ance to the difference between the few pretty shells 
he might pick up on the beach and the vast ocean of 
the unknown. And when the oracle declared Socrates 
to be the wisest man in Athens, did he not comment 
that it must be because he was the only man in the 
city who appreciated the limits of his understanding? 

* * *k 


JUDAISM AND THE SOCIAL CRISIS* 
Dr. Sidney E. Goldstein 


Let us not misunderstand the crisis we face in our social 
life. Four years ago we thought we were in the midst of a finan- 
cial depression; but we were mistaken. Two years ago we be- 
lieved we were suffering a dislocation of the economic machine of 
the world; the symptoms now, however, indicate a more serious 
situation. What we are witnessing is nothing less than the 
breaking up of a whole social system. We are now at the end of 
one of the great epochs in history as truly as men and women 
were at the decline and fall of the Roman Empire or the collapse 
and disintegration of the feudal system. The old order is coming 
to an end. No recitation of creed, no matter how ancient or 
eloquent, no ritual of religion, no matter how elaborate or age- 
encrusted with tradition, can restore or retrieve it. 

We hear it said that we lack plan and leadership in our 
economic life. This is not true. Our economic life is carefully 
planned with scientific skill and surprising foresight; and the 
leaders in our economic life are men of unparalleled capacity and 
power. The trouble is that our leaders have been trained in an 
outgrown school of economic theory, and are still under the spell 
of a social philosophy that sees little or no connection between 
economics and ethics. Business is business. The men who oc- 
cupy the posts of leadership and control still believe that the 
primary function of the economic machine is to create profits and 
to enrich those who now hold the legal title of ownership. That 
economic theory is obsolete and dead, and the economic organiza- 
tion it created is doomed. Our deeper experience and clearer 
insight teaches us that the function of our economic life is two- 
fold: it must serve society with the things that society needs, and 
it must maintain men and women who are able and willing to 
work. The right to work is a fundamental right that the new 
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economic order must protect, together with the right to an an- 
nual income that will maintain every family upon a decent and 
self-respecting level of life. 


The Federal Government of the United States and the 
International Labor Office at Geneva have established the prin- 
ciple of the minimum wage. But the amount of the minimum 
wage that is high enough to make a normal life for all workers 
possible depends altogether upon the amount we shall permit in- 
dividuals with large incomes to retain from year to year. We 
cannot raise low incomes to the proper level without at the 
same time lowering the level of large incomes. There is a point 
below which no wage should fall as a matter of decency and jus- 
tice; and there is also a point above which no income should be 
allowed to rise, also as a matter of social justice and human de- 
cency. The minimum wage can never be high enough to be just 
unless the maximum income is low enough to make justice pos- 
sible. 

What we need most in this crisis is a rebirth of faith in the 
social ideals of Israel. Too many of the noblest visions born of 
the soul of our people have lost their luster. In the Ryks Museum 
in Amsterdam the Dutch people treasure the masterpiece of 
Rembrandt called, incorrectly, ‘‘The Night Watch.’”” Rembrandt 
painted this picture three centuries ago. It was placed in the 
great hall of the tavern in which the Arms Guild met, and in 
time came to be covered with smoke and soot. The colors grew 
so dark and somber that those who gazed upon the canvas thought 
it portrayed the guard marching out at night to meet the enemy. 
Then someone cleansed the canvas and restored it to its original 
colors. Now we see it is not a picture of the night, but a picture 
of the day, filled with glorious hues and flooded with sunlight and 
glowing with noontide warmth and beauty—a picture reborn, 
the pride of Holland and one of the chief glories of the world 
of art. 

We have allowed too many of our great ideals and visions to 
be covered with the smoke and grime of this Iron Age. We mis- 
take them for pictures of darkness and despair, when in reality 
they are brilliant with light and glorious with richness and 
beauty. The ideals of Israel re-established in our heart and 
sovereign in our life will make us not the priests and protectors of 
the old order filled with weakness and wickedness and woe, but 


the prophets and protagonists of a new world that is fair and 
strong and just. 
CR ae ae 


HEADACHE FOR THE MOVIE-MEN 


Without wishing to add to the pain and grief of the motion- 
picture industry in its present predicament of trying to find out 
what a “moral standard” looks like on the screen, it occurs to 
one that they might well take a look—as perhaps they have—at 
the numerical proportions of the church bodies which have given 
them their worst headache in many a moon. 

In a recent issue of The Christian Herald, George Linn Kieffer, 
president of the Association of American Religious Statisticians, 
puts the grand total of 1933 membership in organized American 
churches at 60,812,874—which is a lot of church members to 
descend on the movies or anything else. Moreover, the religious 
bodies showed last year a total membership gain of 655,482, 
putting the proportion of church folk to the total population at 
48.37 percent. Methodists held top place in gains with a total of 
213,666 new members. The Roman Catholics, still by far the 
largest denomination in the country with a total membership of 
20,324,144—and remember they started the movie ruckus—had, 
according to Mr. Kieffer’s calculation, the relatively small gain 
of 52,426. Among the Protestant denominations the Baptists 
led with a membership of 9,866,209, followed by the Methodists 
with 8,766,017. Ministers of all faiths numbered 239,518; or- 
ganized churches, 242,011. 

If one figures the potentialities of all these folk as organized 
consumers under aroused and militant leadership—and that’s 
the way they are acting these dog-days—it is small wonder that 
the movie industry has a headache.—Survey. 
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Understanding Our World 


THE LEAGUE AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 


In appraising the developments of the past week,the League 
of Nations has occasion both for satisfaction and disquietude. 
The entrance of the U. S. S. R. restores to the League some of 
the universality it had lost with the exodus of Germany and 
Japan, and may act as a brake on Japan’s ambitions in the Far 
East. The Soviet Union, however, is less interested in the inter- 
national character of the League than in its potentialities as a 
bulwark against aggression by Germany and Japan. At the 
same time Poland’s open defiance of the Leagues authority to 
supervise the application of minorities treaties challenges not 
only a fundamental principle of post-war international organiza- 
tion, but the entire structure of the peace settlement; while the 
failure of the League Assembly to re-elect China to the Council— 
where it was replaced by Turkey—indicates that the great powers, 
immersed in European affairs, have given Japan a free hand to 
settle with China on its own terms. More dangerous still, dis- 
cussion in the League has revealed a widening rift between France, 
the Baltic states, the Soviet Union and the Little Entente, on the 
one hand, and Poland and Germany on the other. This danger 
is to some extent counterbalanced by a noticeable rapproche- 
ment between France and Italy, and the unexpected support 
given to this rapprochement by the Little Entente. In this 
struggle for a new balance of power in Europe, the League is 
confronted with the necessity of maintaining its integrity as an 
international organization if it is not to become the nucleus of a 
defensive alliance against Germany. 

The entrance of the Soviet Union was preceded by feverish 
diplomatic negotiations, denounced by President Eamon de 
Valera as “‘backstairs methods,” in the course of which France, 
Great Britain, Italy and Czechoslovakia sought to persuade 
other League members that Soviet participation is essential to 
the maintenance of European peace. On September 15 the Soviet 
Union was finally invited to become a member of the League. 
The invitation was extended in a joint telegram signed by thirty 
states and a separate telegram from the four Scandinavian coun- 
tries—Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland; the votes of 
these thirty-four states assured the two-thirds majority needed 
to elect the Soviet Union. On the same day the League Council 
voted to give the U.S. S. R. a permanent seat, thus placing it on 
an equal footing with Great Britain, France and Italy. The 
necessary unanimity was obtained after Argentina, Portugal and 
Panama had abstained from voting. 

M. Litvinov, Soviet Foreign Commissar, who was awaiting 
League action at Douvaine, a village on the French side of the 
Franco-Swiss border, accepted the League invitation, and de- 
clared that his government undertook to observe all interna- 
tional obligations and decisions binding on League members 
under the Covenant. The Assembly then referred the question 
to its political committee, where the states opposed to the en- 
trance of the Soviet Union—Argentina, Switzerland, Portugal 
and the Netherlands—finally had an opportunity to voice their 
feelings. Thirty-eight votes, however, were cast for the Soviet 
Union in the political committee on September 17, making of- 
ficial admission of the U.S. 8S. R. by the Assembly a mere for- 
mality. 

While France and the Little Entente thus scored a diplo- 
matic victory, they were warned by Poland, once a member of 
the French system of alliances, that it is determined to steer its 
own course in foreign affairs. On September 13 Colonel Joseph 
Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, declared in the League Assembly 
that, pending the enactment of a general and uniform system for 
the protection of minorities, Poland refused to cooperate with 
international organizations—i. e., the League—in supervision 
of the minorities treaty it had signed with the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan on June 28, 1919. In 
this treaty Poland, which had been constituted as a new state 
at the Paris Peace Conference, granted religious, linguistic and 
other rights to the minorities within its borders—Germans, Jews, 


Ruthenians, Ukrainians—and agreed that the stipulations of 
the treaty should be placed under the guarantee of the League of 
Nations and could not be modified without the assent of a ma- 
jority of the League Council Poland has long objected to the 
minorities treaties, on the ground that they created an inde- 
fensible inequality between the new states established in 1919 and 
the great powers which are not subject to obligations for the pro- 
tection of minorities. Colonel Beck argued that the interests 
of minorities would remain sufficiently protected by the funda- 
mental laws of Poland. His announcement, however, brought a 
sharp rebuke from Sir John Simon, M. Barthou, and Baron 
Aloisi of Italy, who joined in declaring that no state can release 
itself of international obligations by unilateral action. Baron 
Aloisi went further, and hinted that if revision is applied to a 
m norities treaty it may also be applied to other questions—a 
statement interpreted as a warning that revision might next be 
directed at the Polish Corridor. 

Fear that Yugoslavia might follow Poland in openly aban- 
doning its post-war alliance with France, and adopt the pro- 
German orientation dictated by its economic interests, was tem- 
porarily allayed on September 14, when the Little Entente 
states—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia—agreed on 
a program of foreign policy. They decided to vote for the en- 
trance of the Soviet Union into the League, despite Yugo- 
slavia’s refusal to recognize the Soviet government; to endorse 
the proposed Eastern Locarno pact, which has been rejected by 
Germany and Poland; to oppose Poland’s stand on minorities 
treaties; and, most important of all, to approve the rapproche- 
ment of France and Italy, as well as the proposed rapproche- 
ment between Italy and the Little Entente. Yugoslavia, how- 
ever, declined to endorse the plan for neutralization of Austria 
proposed by Dr. Benes, Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, who 
had tried to arrange for joint action by Austria’s neighbors 
against Germany in case of another Nazi putsch. The influence 
of Yugoslavia, which vigorously opposed Italy’s assistance to 
Austria in July, may be seen in the Little Entente declaration 
which states that “the League of Nations seems in case of neces- 
sity the most appropriate guarantor of the maintenance of peace 
and order created by the treaties.” 

Vera Micheles Dean. 
* * 


GERMANY BIDS FOR TRADE 


The German government will obtain complete power over 
imports when the recently announced trade control system goes 
into effect. Henceforth foreign exchange will be allotted for the 
payment of goods only after an import permit has been secured 
from one of the twenty-four boards established to carry out the 
new regulations. Imports without license will be allowed, but 
can take place only on long-term credit, since no exchange will 
be made available for immediate payment. The new system 
represents a unification and strengthening of controls already in 
forée. Under the Nazi agricultural program, boards had been set 
up to regulate both import and domestic trade in a number of 
farm products. Since June 1 the importation and use of important 
raw materials had been subjected to similar control. Foreign ex- 
change for other imports was rationed on the basis of a per- 
centage of the amount used by importers in 1931. Only trade 
with countries which had exchange clearing agreements with 
the Reich had remained relatively free. 

The new system will enable Germany to adjust imports to 
foreign exchange income and give preference to requirements for 
raw materials vital to German economy. Through its control 
over import permits, the government also obtains a powerful 
bargaining weapon in trade negotiations with foreign countries. 
The Reich realizes that an intensive campaign to expand exports 
is necessary if its domestic recovery program is not to be jeop- 
ardized. 

John C, DeWilde. 
From the Bulletin of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PRAISE FOR LALONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in this week’s issue of The Christian Leader 
under the heading, ‘‘Taking the Profit Out of War,” was in my 
opinion the most sane and sensible thing that I have read on the 
subject in several months. You treat with rare insight the va- 
rious random suggestions being made. Frankly, I like your sug- 
gestion about a Department of National Defence. That particu- 

lar question has been debated at many Leg on conventions. The 
Legion after much discussion on it at Chicago turned it down, 
however, I feel that it would be a constructive move, and feel 
that sooner or later the Legion will endorse it. But I am glad 
that you point out that Utopia will not have been reached with 
merely putting into effect a few suggestions, although they he 
made a great step forward. 

I wish that you would sometime comment on the fact 
that there are other ways of profiteering from war than selling 
explosives and guns. Clothes, food and many other things offer 
probably as much opportunity for graft. As you know, the 
Legion has for many years advocated regulations that would 
eliminate profit from all basic war supplies as a move toward 
peace. Thestory that has captured public imagination so greatly 
lately is not news to them, but they are mildly amused that 
only one or two phases should be included. 

H.E. Woodruff. 

Opelika, Ala. 

* * 


‘THE RED NETWORK’”’—AN APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have delayed commenting upon your extraordinary edi- 
torial, ‘The Red Network,” in the Leader of July 14, for two 
reasons: First, because of your own suggestion “not to get our- 
selves all heated up in hot weather by arguing with obsessions,” 
and second, because I wanted to examine the book and form 
my own estimate of it. Perhaps, even so, I should have dropped 
the whole matter, had not the last Leader called up the subject 
again, by publishing an article from the Reformed Church Mes- 
senger endorsing its cherished description of a certain ‘type of 
mind,” and then going the Leader one better by declaring, 
“People who write books of that sort (the “Red Network’’) 
and people who take stock in them, may both be in need of some 
attention at the psychopathic ward.” 


“Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


Having examined the book, I consider it a useful compen- 
dium of radical societies and movements—if one is interested in 
them. As the author gives chapter and verse for her statements, 
they cannot be dissolved in ‘‘the laughter that greeted the pub- 
lication.’”’ Opinions will differ as to some of the names listed in 
““Who’s Who in Radicalism” and as to the degree of importance 
to be attached to their words or activities. The author makes 
no attempt to show that they are all equally extreme or uni- 
formly “red.” If the book is to be made the subject of an edi- 
torial covering nearly a page of the Leader, common fairness sug- 
gests that its statements be refuted instead of characterizing the 
author’s “type of mind,” as one which ‘‘once annoyed but which 
now amuses” the editor. 

We have always noted that the Leader has ever shown a 
tenderness towards Communists, while it has generally referred 
to the Daughters of the American Revolution in terms of irri- 
tated tolerance. Even in this editorial, it advises broad-minded 
gentlemen—presumably those who regard Tom Mooney as a 
saint and Sacco and Vanzetti as martyrs—when compelled to 
mingle with “‘super-patriotic” ladies, to “lead them to cooling 
drinks” and to “hear them out”’ if possible, with the philanthropic 
motive of having thus “served their husbands” and ‘perhaps 
prevented the over-taxing of our asylums.” 

Some of us have often wondered why we have never been 


able to take the Communist menace as blithely as the editor does, 
to find in it nothing but matter for merriment. We have taken 
it seriously; for we believed that the Communists meant what 
they said when they threatened a bloody overthrow of our gov- 
ernment. We never thought that they would accomplish it, but 
believed they would, at least, attempt it. We know now the 
reason for that more sober view. This editorial tells us why. It 
is the type of mind. We quote: “It is a closed mind, unimagina- 
tive, wooden in its texture, devoid of humor, and egotistical 
sometimes to the verge of paranoia. It represents a class of 
people whose intelligence has to be ranked low, and whose pa- 
triotism can be described only by the old saying that the road to 
hell is paved with good intentions.” As the old lady said, after 
the train had crossed the trestle, where she could see nothing but 
space on either side, and had reached the solid ground beyond 
the ravine, ‘‘Thank heaven! We’ve lit.”” We now know where 
we are—we’ve lit; we are located. It is our type of mind, 
“‘wooden in its texture, devoid of humor,” that sees danger in 
Communism. 

But suppose we leave the ‘“‘Red Network” out of the ques- 
tion. There are incidents that have happened since that book 
was written that ought to shake the Leader, and now also the 
Reformed Church Messenger, with inextinguishable laughter. 
What a blessing a sense of humor is! The recognition of Russia 
—one of our greatest diplomatic mistakes—had no sooner taken 
place than orders went forth from Moscow from the Third In- 
ternationale, to ‘‘sabotage President Roosevelt’s program, 
through promoting labor troubles and social unrest throughout 
the United States, with the final aim to destroy capitalism and 
overthrow the Roosevelt government.” Funny, isn’t it? And 
the best of the joke is that American Communists, obedient to 
their foreign bosses, are actually carrying out their orders. How 
faithfully they are doing it, the recent strikes in San Francisco, 
Toledo, Minneapolis, and other cities, bear witness. Those 
strikes were organized and directed by Communists. The vio- 
lence and virulence which so often resulted in bloodshed, came 
from that revolutionary source. Here in Minneapolis, during the 
second strike of the truck drivers—which the international 
president of their unions, Daniel J. Tobin, himself declared an 
“outlaw strike instigated by Communists’—when the governor 
of the state made his defence before the Federal Court for pro- 
claiming martial law, one of his reasons was the Communistic 
activity, which proposed, among other pleasantries, to burn 
down the Salvation Army Headquarters and the City Mission. 
For some time the Communistic strikers set up a super-govern- 
ment, dictating what lines of business should go on,’° which 
streets might be used, and in what activities the citizens might 
engage. Of course the people of Minneapolis have now no “‘ob- 
session of the danger to our country” from Communism! 

But if there is such ‘‘obsession,” then it is shared by other 
“wooden”’ intellects of ‘fa low order of intelligence.” President 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, sounded a warning 
at Atlantic City, August 18, calling upon “‘all units to ferret out 
Communists and expel them.’’ President Green continued: 
“We hold that there are thousands of deportable Communist 
aliens in the United States who are out of sympathy with our 
form of government and who ought to be sent back to the country 
from which they came.’ Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
Federation, writes: ““While the Communists seem of the opinion 
that the rupture and control of the American labor movement is 
a primary requisite to world revolution, this Communistie move- 
ment nevertheless is directed fundamentally against every 
American, every one of our state governments, and against the 
nation itself.’’ General Johnson exhibited his “low order of in- 
telligence” when he said: ‘Wherever there is a strike, I know that 
there is a Communist somewhere in the bushes.”’ The Leader 
may have noted the ‘“‘amusing”’ incidents now taking place in the 
textile strike in Eastern cities near Boston. 

A prominent magazine declares that ‘“‘wherever there is a 
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sore place in our social scheme, there the Communists, like an 
infection of the blood, set to work. In Chicago, for four or five 
years, they have been working day and night among the poorer 
Negroes.” A leading publication of New York City declares 
that “Communism exists among the young in the schools of our 
country and that it is championed by many teachers.” 

These are but random selections from a vast mass of testi- 
mony that has accumulated upon my desk. Possibly it all 
emanates from minds of ‘‘wooden texture, devoid of humor,” 
or from a “patriotism that is paving the way to hell with good 
intentions.”’ In any case, it is better to remember that ‘eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,”’ than to bury one’s head in the 
sand, like the ostrich, while the rest of his anatomy adorns the 
landscape! 

Marion D. Shutter. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 8 


SPEAKS UP FOR THE WORKERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am usually helped in thought and life by what you write, 
but twice lately you have written things that disturb me. 

_ In the Leader of September 1 in ‘“‘Some Notes on the Textile 
Strike,”’ speaking of the two parties in the conflict, the owners 
and the wage-workers, you say, ‘‘The profit mot ve, of course, 
animates both,” and further say that the abolishing of the profit 
motive “‘is sentimental romancing.”’ 

Now, as so often, this, it seems to me, requires the defining 
of terms. In strict economic discussion is there not an accepted 
meaning of the word “‘profit?”’ I do not understand that all in- 
come may be correctly called profit, and so there may be an in- 
come motive that is not a profit motive. Profit is made only 
when the income begins to be in excess of the full maintenance 
cost. The owner of a business must, of course, secure income 
enough to build, make, keep the industry a going concern of 
good efficiency. This includes living wages and salaries, his own 
included, but for securing all this he need have only the main- 
tenance motive. The profit motive need not enter in, and will 
not, if over all he has the service motive. The profit motive 
comes in only when the owner is striving to make his industry 
pay more than its full maintenance cost, and as much more as 
possible. 

Now, certainly, the striking workers have no such motive 
as this, they have no immediate thought of anything like profit 
beyond maintenance. Their driving concern is for more decent 
maintenance, and for organized power to secure it. So it doesn’t 
seem to me quite clear or fair to bracket these driven by main- 
tenance motive alone with owners who may be driven by profit 
motive. 

Well, while I am relieving my mind, allow me to comment 
on an editorial in the Leader of the 22d, where in speaking again 
of the textile situation you say: “The laughter of mankind would 
follow a company of mi!l owners who would surround the house 
or office of another mill owner to picket it or stop his going in 
and out, or to prevent any of his customers doing business with 
him.”’ Well, we all know this is precisely what mill owners 
have done, in effect, time and again I don’t know that one 
way of doing it is much funnier than another. Often a few 
strong mill owners have combined and then gone to some inde- 
pendent owner and said, ‘‘You come in with us or we will destroy 
you,” and when he refused they have surrounded his house and 
his office and his factory with such business difficulties as quite 
destroyed him, indeed, they have picketed every move he made 
so that he could not go out or in without being met by the power 
that was compelling his surrender. Or they have, by various 
trade devices, forced his every customer to desert him and so had 
their way with him. If I get your point, you imply that we do 
not laugh at mill owners for doing such things because they do 
them so “intelligently,” and we must not laugh at the strikers 
for doing like things because the strikers are so ignorant, and 
should not be expected to work in so refined a way. Well, some- 
how it isn’t the ignorance of the strikers that keeps me from 


laughing at their effort to get what they feel to be right. I feel 
rather like applauding them for the courage that is theirs and the 
sacrifice for their fellow workers, as they risk everything they 
have to come out in the open to fight for a fair living for all 
workers, and stand out against threatening guns, and at the cost 
of suffering families, to win what they believe is a just cause. 
I have never sacrificed so much for what I felt was right. No, to 
refrain from weeping might be harder than to refrain from 
laughing when I think with you how poorly they are led, and 
in what futile ways, because we have not stood by them to 
sustain better leaders, or worked hard enough to educate them 
to win by the truly democratic and American way of the ballot. 

I wish you might take time to counteract this reaction and 
show me my blind spots. 

Thayer Fisher. 
Biddeford, Maine. 
* * 


A PERSONAL LETTER WITH A GOOD TIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to know if you have ever read the Autobiography 
of Sylvanus Cobb, and the Memoir by his son, Sylvanus Jr.? 

I acquired a copy with a lot of Universalist junk lately, and 
it is the most informing thing I have read in many moons. And 
with all my acquaintance with old Universalist books, I never 
chanced to see a copy before this. (I remember the old man well.) 

The Autobiography takes his career up to the establishment 
of The Christian Freeman, and is the greatest thing I have ever 
seen on the early history of Maine Universalism. 

The story of the Freeman, as told by the son, is something to 
think about—the way that publication was started and main- 
tained, and built up. It must have finally achieved a large cir- 
culation. I remember what it looked like, and I think I still 
have a copy about the house with the notice of my birth in it. 

If you have-never read it, get a copy and take it in your grip 
when you go to Cobleskill, and read it when you are relaxed, and 
digest it. I remember what the old man looked like, and I have 
heard endless stories about him; but I confess to an entirely 
new estimate of his worth and character. 

As a matter of fact, I have learned the place to get our early 
history is in these memoirs and biographies of our early preachers. 
I have been digging out some of these biographies that have 
been on my shelves for years, and reading them with surprise. 
That of John Moore interested me. I recall notice of it in the 
Leader at the time of Huntley’s installation. 

It is sixty years{that the Leader, or one of its predecessors, 
has been coming to my address: San Francisco, 1874. No, I 
wasn’t deeply interested, but father thought I should be, and 
he paid for it until I took it over for myself. I wonder how 
many more subscriptions have stood in the original name for 
sixty years. I gave Etz for his Headquarters library a bound 
volume of the Universalist Magazine which was my grandfather’s, 


1828. Carrying on from there it has been in the family con- 
tinuously. 
Asa M. Bradley. 
Kinston, N. H. 


We have often said that the Autoblgraphy of Sylvanus 
Cobb was one of the very best of the old Universalist books. 
The Editor. 
APPRECIATION OF TOUR LEADERS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On my return from Europe, where I attended the Interna- 
tional Conference of Religious Liberals, I wish to congratulate 
the General Convention on choosing a splendid itinerary and 
such pleasant and able conductors as Messrs. Watson and Woods. 

My sister and I found the experience very instructive, in- 
spiring, and entertaining. The other members of the tour were 
wonderfully congenial, and the whole trip is a memory that will 
be long cherished. 

Louise Bachman. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Whittier’s Faith in His Poems 
Religious Poems of John Greenleaf 


Whittier. With an Interpretative 
Essay. By Augustus T. Murray. 
(Friends’ Book Store, Philadelphia, 
Pa. $1.00.) 


Professor Murray, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, was often referred to for some 
years as ‘“‘Mr. Hoover’s pastor’ because 
during Mr. Hoover’s presidency he was 
associated with the Friends Meeting which 
the President sometimes attended. His 
distinction, of course, does not rest on any 
such misnomer, but on his eminence as a 
classical scholar and teacher. This as- 
sures a breadth of judgment and capacity 
for detachment which, combined with his 
ardent loyalty to the convictions asso- 
ciated with the name of Whittier, guaran- 
tees a significant interpretation of the 
Quaker poet’s work. 

Dr. Murray believes that the poems he 
has selected as examples of Whittier’s 
best self-expression on religious themes 
“point the way to a sane and honest at- 
titude toward the basic problems of the 
religious life.” He presents Whittier’s 
poems as expressions of the faith that “‘the 
Reality which seems so constantly to 
elude our intellectual search is to be 
found and apprehended in the religious 
experience, and there alone.” 

Whittier has appealed to some as a 
poet of defiant protest against slavery; 
to others as one who portrayed tenderly 
and truthfully the charms of New England 
scenery and legend. But to others Whit- 
tier’s strongest appeal lies in the qualities 
of serene, religious repose, confidence in 
the Eternal Goodness. And only those 
who have in some measure experienced 
the power of a faith like Whittier’s can be 
expected to appreciate his message. ‘Tis 
we musicians know.” 

Whittier was inevitably a religious poet; 
heredity and environment ensured that. 
“His religious mood was not a transient 
mood; it was the very atmosphere in which 
he lived.” 

Whittier was not, however, a spokes- 
man for merely inherited beliefs. He had, 
as he himself said, “a restless and enquir- 
ing spirit,”’ and it was because he had 
wrestled with the angels that he could de- 
clare our human life to be the house of 
God and the gate of heaven. He wrought 
out for himself a personal faith, consistent 
though this was in most respects with that 
of the religious group which had nurtured 
him, and he was sensitive in a high degree 
to the questions which baffle men in the 
presence of life’s mysteries. He shared the 
experience of those who were like children 
listening for the sound of their ‘dropped 
pebbles in the well.”” He had discovered 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


that if any “‘soul-sufficing answer’ were 
to be found it would be one with ‘‘no out- 
ward origin,” for ‘‘his earnest spirit needed 
more than outward nature taught.” 

And he stood ready to testify that 


“Only in the gathered silence 
Of a calm and waiting frame” 


Could the seeker find ‘“‘light and wisdom 
as from Heaven.” 

Fundamental to Whittier’s thought, 
Dr. Murray tells us, lay the basic concep- 
tion that God is good—good in a sense be- 
yond that which Calvinism stood for—and 
that He speaks to the individual soul. 
Faith in “a loving and self-revealing God’”’ 
lies at the root of all his religious poems. 


“Never careless hand and vain 
Smites these chords of joy and pain; 
No immortal selfishness 
Plays the game of curse and bless: 
Heaven and earth are witnesses 
That Thy glory goodness is, 

Not for sport of mind and force 
Hast Thou made Thy universe, 
But as atmosphere and zone 
Of Thy loving heart alone.” 


Next in importance is the possibility 
of communion between the human soul 
and the Divine Spirit independently of 
church, priest, or creed. This conviction, 
central to the Quaker faith, runs through 
all Whittier’s work. This Dr. Murray 
brings out clearly in interpreting Whit- 
tier’s thought of the incarnation of God 
and the place of Christ in religious ex- 
perience. The Incarnation persists, for 
“the dear Christ dwells not afar, the King 
of some remoter star,” but “here amidst 
the poor and blind, the bound and suffer- 
ing of our kind,” lives today “‘in works we 
do, in prayers we pray,” and the Atone- 
ment is a “‘persistent divine principle as 
enduring as God Himself, because expres- 
sive of His very nature.”’ 

Whittier’s poems entitled ‘‘The Meet- 
ing” and “First Day Thoughts” are well 
known, and have brought to many who 
would otherwise be quite unfamiliar with 
the Friends’ way of worship an apprecia- 
tion of the values exalted in Quaker meet- 
ing at its best. From positive exposition 
of the ways of quiet and inward worship 
he could turn to bitter criticism of mere 
formalities divorced from love and con- 
science because he saw such empty ob- 
servances standing in the way of sincere 
Christian living. But he understood that 
to many Christian people the outward 
symbols are very real helps to genuine 
religion. 

Dr. Murray conducts us through the 
consideration of Whittier’s thought of 
prayer, his. understanding of Nature’s 
ministries to the soul, his faith in the face 
of death. His comments help to prepare 
us for thoughtful reading of the poems 
presented in this volume. 


Both those who have long found a few 
of Whittier’s poems among the richest 
features of the hymnody of the church 
universal and those as yet strangers to his 
poems, will find this volume serving a very 
useful purpose. 

* Ox 


Two Generations in New Sermons 


Like a Trumpet. By Charles E. Jeffer- 


son. 

The Gods -of Men. By Oswald W. S. 
McCall. 
(Harper. $1.00 each.) 


Two more of the ‘Harpers’ Monthly 
Pulpit Series,’ each worthy of a place. 
Dr. Jefferson, prophetic and challenging 
voice for so many years in Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, and Dr. McCall, 
an Australian preacher who settled in 
Berkeley, California, in 1922 (Congrega- 
tional) present a robust and potent faith 
in persuasive language. The one draws 
his illustrations most largely from events; 
the other is more dependent on a psycho- 
logical interpretation of motives. Both 
speak a tongue readily understood by 
men and women who worship together on 
the meeting-ground of simple and uni- 
versal needs. 

ok * 
KANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE AT FALL 
CONFERENCE 


The Kansas Federation of Liberal 
Young People, the first organic merger of 
liberal youth on a state-wide basis, held 
its second annual Labor Day Conference 
at Brown Memorial Park, Abilene, Kans., 
September 1-3, with delegations from 
four Young People’s Religious Union 
and two Young People’s Christian Union 
societies in attendance. 

Miss Barbara Myers of Salina, Kans., 
chairman of the conference and vice-presi- 
dent of the federation, presided over the 
opening banquet on Saturday night. A 
dance followed the banquet, and at its 
close Miss Hazel Eakins of Junction City, 
Kans., conducted a fireside friendship 
circle. She took as her subject, ‘‘What 
Does God Mean to Me?” 

Sunday, Robert Metcalf of Davenport, 
Iowa, Y. P. R. U. representative, discussed 
four important resolutions adopted at Star 
Island dealing with pacifism, lack of 
challenge in the program of the Unitarian 
Church, liquor control and movie censor- 
ship. A healthy discussion took place. 
Later a service of worship was held out 
under the massive oaks. Rev. Aron S. 
Gilmartin, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Des Moines, Iowa, gave 
the sermon. He answered the charges 
hurled at the church by the young people 
at the national Y. P. R. U. conference. 

Dale Underwood of Lawrence, Kans., 
gave a report of his first visit to Star Is- 

(Continued on page 1277) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


A PRAYER FOR JOY 


God give me joy in the common things: 
In the dawn that lures, the eve that sings. 
In the new grass sparkling after rain, 
In the late wind’s wild and weird refrain; 
In the springtime’s spacious field of gold, 
In the precious light by winter doled. 
God give me joy in the love of friends, 
In their dear home talk as summer ends; 
In the songs of children, unrestrained; 
In the sober wisdom age has gained. 
God give me joy in the tasks that press, 
In the memories that burn and bless; 
In the thought that life has love to spend, 
In the faith that God’s at journey’s end. 
God give me hope for each day that springs, 
God give me joy in the common things. 

Selected. 

* * 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING YOUR 
JAPAN PROGRAM EFFECTIVE 


Pictures. From magazines and other 
sources secure pictures of Japan and 
Japanese life. Mount and place on 
screen, wall, bulletin board, or on tables, 
for children to look at before session 
begins. An older class might make a 
scrap book of pictures showing Japanese 
life and customs and present it to a 
children’s group. 

Posters. On Oct. 14 have a poster in a 
conspicuous place. Suggestion: Colored 
ecard 22 x 28. On it an attractive Japan- 
ese picture, and printed below an appro- 
priate word such as “How much do 
you really know about Japan? Let’s 
get better acquainted.”” Each Sunday 
add a new poster. Appoint classes or 
individuals to be responsible for this. 
On one have facts about our work in 
Japan, number of churches, schools, 
workers, ete. Call attention to the pos- 
ters. Tell in your church calendar 
where they may be seen. 

Objects. Have a Japanese doll in your 
children’s group. A class of interme- 
diate girls might dress one for them. 
Japanese cut-out paper dolls, 25 cents, 
may be ordered from Friendship Press, 
150 5th Ave., New York. Encourage 
pupils to bring from home things made 
in Japan. Have a “Japanese corner” 
where these are kept. 

Stamps. A class of junior high boys 
might become interested in Japan 


through a collection of Japanese stamps — 


taken to class by the teacher or a pupil. 

Stories or Books. Consult public library. 
If you wish to buy one or two books on 
Japan write the G. S. S. A. We can 
recommend for any age group. 

Talks. If there is in your community 
someone who has been to Japan, ask 
that person to address one of your 
groups. 

Dramatizations. Children love to “play” 
they are Japanese boys and girls. In 


Yes, October is the month when Uni- 
versalist church schools are asked 
to give special thought to our 
work in Japan. Our 
offering will be re- 
ceived on 
Novy. 4. 


simple impromptu dramatizations after 
a story let the children act it out. A 
group of juniors might be interested in 
writing a play of their own and pre- 
senting it. 

Games. At your next children’s party 
play some games that Japanese children 
play. If your public school or library 
cannot help you, write the G. 8. 8. A. 

Correspondence. Have classes write a 
friendly letter to Miss Ruth G. Downing 
(Blackmer Home, 50 Takata Oimatsu 
Cho, Koishikawa, Tokyo, Japan) to 
be given to a class of children or young 
people their own age in one of our 
church schools in Japan. 

Things to Make. Some groups may want 
to make something to send to our 
children in Japan. Scrap books, paper 
cut-outs, paper dolls, mounted post 
cards, pictures, would be most useful. 

(To be continued) 
* * 


TRANSPORTING CHURCH SCHOOL 
MEMBERS 


Nearly time for church school! Here 
come the boys and girls! Two auto loads 
from Upper Street, one from Keen’s 
Mills, one from the River Road, one from 
Howe’s Corner, one from North Parish— 
anywhere from five to twelve big and 
little boys and girls in each load, while 
those from near by come trudging in on 
foot. 

From our observation of the working of 
the public school transportation system we 
began dreaming of something similar for 
our Sunday school. But the public school 


system had dollars while those of the 
Sunday school are few. As we studied the 
situation the only way seemed to be 
through the cooperation of parents and 
other interested parishioners. We began 
the first year with one section of the town, 
arranging with several individuals to 
convey the children a certain number of 
Sundays. The scheme worked so well 
that it has been enlarged, until now we have 
carriers covering a territory seven miles 
long and three miles wide. These drivers 
give their services, furnishing cars and 
gasoline. A number have children, but 
many are actuated solely by their interest 
in the welfare of the children of the com- 
munity. 

Before the beginning of each school year 
likely “‘suspects’’ are solicited for the dif- 
ferent routes. When a sufficient number 
are signed up for the year, cards are made 
out for each driver of each route, giving 
dates and names of conveyance drivers, 
children to be brought, in order that each 
one may know when it is his turn. Then 
if it is impossible for him to fulfiJl his ap- 
pointment he can exchange dates with 
some other driver whose name is on his 
ecard. The superintendent of transporta- 
tion keeps a list of all appointments, so 
that if any card is lost all that is neces- 
sary is to call her to secure the information. 

From this method of transportation our 
Sunday school has grown from thirty to 
over eighty in average attendance, and 
all children within our territory have an 
opportunity to attend Sunday school, and 
most of them avail themselves of the 
privilege.—George W. Sias, minister of 
Universalist Church, Turner Center, Maine. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Tne teaching staffs of our church schools 
in Peabody and Somerville, Mass., are ex- 
tremely fortunate. They have secured as 
leader of a teacher training class Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D. <A session a week 
for five successive weeks this fall is Pea- 
body’s plan; in Somerville, once a month 
through the coming year. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates will meet with 
the teachers and officers of our church 
school in Wakefield, Mass., each Tuesday 
evening in October. The general theme, 
“Tmproving Your Church School,” will be 
followed throughout this series of con- 
ferences. 


Opening Sunday in our Lynn church 
school saw 268 ready for worship and study. 
This was a gain in attendance of thirty-six 
over last year’s opening Sunday. Every 
class is provided with a teacher and the 
year’s work has started well. A large or- 
ganized class of boys, sixty-one in number, 
has been divided into seven units with a 
young man as the leader of each. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL AT BETH- 
ANY UNION 


A prosperous year is ahead for the Mis- 
sion Circles of our churches if the Council 
of Presidents heeds the advice of their 
leaders, as given at the meeting Tuesday, 
Sept. 25, at Bethany Union, Boston. 

Seventy-six Mission Circle presidents 
and secretaries and state officers met, as 
is the custom at this time of the year, to 
gain inspiration for the year ahead, and 
gather information and knowledge con- 
cerning the work, its needs, its accom- 
plishments, its possibilities, with all co- 
operating. 

The urgent call for new members was 
stressed, and the conclusion reached that 
our women must respond to the call for 
new members, which is first in importance, 
owing to the losses met in membership 
during the years which have passed. A 
banner will be presented to the Circle 
adding the largest number. 

There seems to be an ever present answer 
to those invited to join in our work, “I 
don’t believe in Foreign Missions.”’ How 
and why these dear women ever got the 
idea that our work is “‘foreign’’ missionary 
work we know not, and that is why it is 
a challenge to our women of the missionary 
organization to educate those outside the 
group to what we are really doing. Dr. 
Etz, in his splendid talk before our Uni- 
versalist group at the Boston City Club 
recently, expressed the same difficulty 
when approaching many about missionary 
work, and he added that neither did he 
believe in foreign missions, but ‘‘Nothing 
which is human is foreign to me,” said 
Dr. Etz. To be sure we take our love and 
a very small share of our worldly goods to 
Japan to extend brotherhood to a neighbor- 
ing country. We would do this for our 
neighbor next door, wouldn’t we? Why 
are the Japanese who are in need any dif- 
ferent? But aside from this work in 
Japan, our service in this country is a 
great and glorious one. 

Giving a thrilling account of her recent 
trip to North Carolina, Mrs. Seth R. 
Brooks, of Malden, painted so vividly and 
interestingly the conditions and needs 
of that particular field that the work in 
North Carolina immediately became our 
solemn duty to uphold and maintain. So 
close did Mrs. Brooks bring this state, its 
people, and its churches that requests 
come spontaneously, ‘““‘We want to hear 
the story again!”’ 

We hope and expect that there will be 
an opportunity to hear this again, possibly 
at the first Public Meeting, which will be 
held in Malden, Oct. 25. The next one is 
to be held in Worcester in November, and 
the story may again be repeated. We want 
you all to hear it. 

The matter of Clara Barton Guilds is a 


serious one with us. We judge from 
letters which come to us often that more 
and more the churches are requiring 
greater financial assistance from their or- 
ganized groups, and Guild after Guild 
feels it is its duty to drop the Guild work 
and become just an organized group to 
help financially its local church. We must 
find a way in which they may remain 
Clara Barton Guilds with the broader out- 
look, and still help the local church. Here 
is a problem for us all to study and try to 
solve. Every other denomination with 
which we are at all acquainted, has its 
group of young women affiliated with the 
missionary movement. It isn’t right that 
our young people should grow up without 
a program outside the church and com- 
munity in which they live. 

It was suggested that better advice and 
more ready assistance would come from 
state chairmen if local Circles would re- 


spond to letters sent to them by state of- 
ficers. This is a way in which we may all 
cooperate for better Mission Circlemeetings. 

A suggestion was made that missionary 
boxes might be opened once a month. 
This might work in some Circles, undoubt- 
edly it wouldn’t in all. We do urge 
again, however, the very simple method of 
putting in a penny each day. You can’t 
possibly miss that penny, and at the end 
of the year there you will find your $3.65, 
and _ the problem of state and national 
quotas solved. 

It was an excellent meeting held at 
Bethany Union, with Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
presiding, in the absence of the president. 
Dr. Mabel I. Emerson conducted the 
opening service of worship. It was a per- 
fect beginning and the beauty of the ser- 
vice was felt during the entire day. 

Without a tribute to Miss Ruth Hersey, 
our hostess, who so graciously entertains 
us each year, who so bountifully feeds us, 
a report of the Presidents’ Council would 
be incomplete. What would we do without 
Miss Hersey and Bethany Union? 


Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS 


The National Devotional Superintend- 
ent has prepared a splendid program for 
devotional meetings in local unions during 
the coming year. To have some con- 
tinuity in the year’s devotional meetings 
a scheme of four units has been worked out. 
We hope these will help the unions to 
feel that their meetings are “getting some- 
where,’ and that from them they may get 
real help in thinking through problems 
which are vital today and also the per- 
sonal problems which all of us must face. 


The four units are: 


1. Organizational Background. 
2. Social Problems. 

8. Bible Study. 

4, Personal Problems. 


A chairman to work up material on each 
of the above topics has been chosen. Her- 
bert McKenney of Tufts College has pre- 
pared a bulletin on “Organization Back- 
ground” for the month of September. 
October, November and December will 
be devoted to a study of ‘Social Prob- 
lems.’ Rey. Douglas Robbins of Mas- 
sachusetts has charge of meetings in the 
period from January first to and including 
Lent, during which ‘‘Bible Study”’’ will re- 
ceive emphasis. 

For the remainder of the year until 
June Francis Ricker of Washington, D. C., 
will work out a series of meetings designed 
to aid young men and women in meeting 
every-day problems in their lives 

Eleanor Bonner, pastor’s assistant at 
the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in our nation’s Capital, is devo- 
tional superintendent. Her able assist- 


ant is D. Stanley Rawson, former presi- 
dent of the National Y. P. C. U. 

Miss Bonner and her aides would like 
to have suggestions and criticisms re- 
garding the program as outlined. They 
will present additional suggestions for 
local unioners through the columns of 
Onward and are planning supplementary 
topics for groups finding the regular topics 
unsuited to their needs. 


* * 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The National Executive Board of the 
Y. P. C. U. would be glad to hear from 
readers of this column from time to time. 
Therefore we publish the names and ad- 
dresses of the officers for the year 1934-35. 
Please write us. 


President, Arthur I. Olson, 
68 Maple Ave., Danbury, Conn. 
Vice-President, Stewart Diem, 
738 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary, William E. Gardner, 
1115 Pleasant St., Canton, Mass. 
Treasurer, Fred N. Allen, 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Trustees, Oscar Vogt, Editor of Onward, 
908 West 31st St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rosalie J. Blanchard, 
766 East 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Archibald Hays, 
2814 Portland Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* * 


Goy. Wilbur Cross said that this was his 
first visit to beautiful Lake Waramaug 
and its wonderful state park, but he hoped 
it would be his last — New Milford (Conn.) 
paper. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Moore, of Chicago 
and Oak Park, IIl., were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor of Boston 
during the week-end of Sept. 15. Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore have recently returned from 
three months spent on the Continent. 
They returned to Chicago on the 16th, 
where Mr. Moore will resume his work 
with the Chicago Adult Education Coun- 
cil and his many lecture engagements. 
The occasion of the brief visit to Boston 
was the marriage of their son, Lyman 
Sweet Moore, to Miss Doris Abbott Sar- 
gent of West Newton, Mass., on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 15. Mr. and Mrs. Lyman 
Moore will make their home in Chicago. 


Preachers at the Church of the Re- 
demption for the Sundays of October 
will be: Dr. Leroy W. Coons on Oct. 7, 
Dr. Roger F. Etz on Oct. 14, Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester on Oct. 21, and Dr. Clarence 
R. Skinner on Oct. 28. 


On Oct. 14 and 21, Dr. Coons, Super- 
intendent in Massachusetts, will preach 
to his former congregations. On Oct. 14 
he will be in Pittsfield, Maine, and on 
Oct. 21 in Haverhill, Mass. 


Mr. John Parkhurst of Tufts College 
preached in his home church, Hardwick, 
Mass., on Sept. 30, and Mr. Harry Cary 
will supply at Hardwick on Oct. 7. Both 
are upper classmen at the college. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose of Haverhill, Mass., 
has accepted the invitation to preach the 
opening sermon at the hundredth anni- 
versary of the Newark, N. J., church on 
Sunday morning, Oct. 21. This was the 
church in which Dr. Rose was pastor for 
thirty years. Dr. Coons, Superintendent 
in Massachusetts, and former minister in 
Haverhill, will have the service in Haver- 
hill on the day Dr. Rose is in Newark. 

Rev. John M. Paige of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., has moved to Concord, Vt., where for 
some time he has been pastor, to concen- 
trate on that part of his work. 

The address of Dr. and Mrs. Howard 
Davis Spoerl is now 42 Pearl St., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
Sept. 23, and at the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Sharon Springs, N. Y., Sept. 30. 

Rey. and Mrs. Benjamin B. Hersey of 
Annisquam, Mass., announce the birth of 
a son, Benjamin Smith, on Saturday, 
Sept. 1. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose is sending two young 
men to Tufts College from the Haverhill 
church to prepare for the Universalist 
ministry. Philip Giles and Mason Mc- 
Ginnis will take the regular college course 
and also studies in Crane Theological 
School. Both are young men who stood 


and Interests 


high in the Haverhill high school. This 
makes eleven men Dr. Rose has interested 
in entering the Universalist ministry. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Activities are getting un- 
der way after vacation, somewhat slower 
than usual. Junior church, under the new 
plan of meeting concurrently with the se- 
nior service of worship, is proving a success. 
The parents like it and the children are 
catching the new spirit. The Y. P. C. U. 
is sponsoring .several of the Potterton 
lecture-sermons this year. ‘‘The Man Who 
Played God’ was presented Sept. 23 and 
won high praise. As sermon themes the 
first three Sundays Dr. Adams had, ‘‘The 
Supreme Test of Character—Kindness,” 
“How Did They Live Afterward?” and 
“Doors Also Open.” They awakened 
unusual interest. Unity Church was well 
represented at the State Convention ses- 
sions in Joliet. 


* * 


KANSAS YOUNG PEOPLE AT FALL 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 1274) 
land, after which Mrs. Gilmartin conducted 
a discussion on “‘Divorce,”’ in which she de- 
plored the system of marriage and divorce 
based on ancient creed, indicating that 
we were on the threshold of a new system. 

An interesting session was conducted by 
Homer Thomas of Kansas City, Kans., 
a member of the Peace Caravan. Mr. 
Thomas felt that the project was not 
worth while. He found people in the rural 
communities of southern Ohio indifferent, 
showing antagonism to his aims, even 
hatred and distrust for his church Mr. 
Thomas said: “‘Peace is a problem the 
roots of which lie deep in society; we are 
not able to set up war as a nine-pin and 
knock it down alone. Neither can we at- 
tain our goal by reciting our vision of 
peace or by losing ourselves in a maze of 
schemes. We must know what we face 
and really work, which may not be so 
pleasant.”’ He suggested the development 
of a world state and the economic reor- 
ganization of our society, as essential 
steps to a permanent solution of the prob- 
lem of peace. A hynm sing preceded a 
candlelight service led by Ralph Lewis 
of Salina. 

Professor Noel Gist of Kansas Uni- 
versity gave a fine lecture on “The Cur- 
rent Trend of Our Government,’’ on the 
last day of the conference. He reviewed 
the various types of economic organiza- 
tions in the world today: capitalism, so- 
cialism, fascism, and communism, and 
said that he saw little possibility of vio- 
lent revolution in the United States except 
in the event of an international war. 


Oscar J. Vogt, representative of the 
National Y. P. C. U., led a discussion on 
thenproposcda Yeu be ave PeeGen 
merger, reading the report of the com- 
mittee on progressive cooperation. There 
was no opposition to its acceptance, as 
Kansas young people know the value of 
mergers from experience. 


Ex 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist church in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward is minister of the 
Universalist church in Livermore Falls, 
Maine. 

Dr. Norbert Capek is minister of the 
Free Religious Fellowship in Prague. 
Coming to America in 1914, he became the 
editor of The Slovak-American. In 1931 
he went to Prague, commissioned by the 
American Unitarian Association to estab- 
lish a Unitarian church there. 

Mildred Wasson is the author of 
“Churchil! Street’? and ‘‘The Big House.” 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and Gen- 
eral Superintendent. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Norman Hapgood is a_ well-known 
journalist and author. He was the Amer- 
ican Minister to Denmark in 1919. 


THE SHINN FOUNDERS’ MEMORIAL 
FUND 

Received from: 
Mrs Hi@ Towne ee $ 5.00 
WEI, lsd. . $55 8n0 52 - 1.00 
A Friend, Los Angeles, Cal. .... 1.00 
Ruth Drowne and Ruth Downing 1.00 
Mircea BiDeneerescOt lea eee 5.00 
Mirsss Belleseticke vere ee 1.00 
Georgia Universalist Convention 5.00 
TOtalie, oj tne ee eee ee $19.00 

Alvar W. Polk, Treasurer. 
ENGAGEMENTS OF THE GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Oct. 7, 8, Michigan Convention at De- 
troit (preaches in Detroit church on Sun- 
day morning). 

Oct. 10, Akron, Ohio, preaches for Dr. 
Baner. 


Oct. 11, New York Convention at 
Rochester. 

Oct. 12, Watertown, N. Y. (to speak for 
Dr. Reed.) 


Oct. 18, Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Worcester. 

Oct. 14, preaches at Church of the Re- 
demption, Boston (morning); at Province- 
town (evening). 

Oct. 15 or 16, Boston, Meeting Interna- 
tional Church Extension Board. 

Oct. 17, Braintree, Mass., Old Colony 
Association. 
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Oct. 21, preaches at First Church, Wor- 
cester (tentative). 

Oct. 22, 23 or 24, Boston. Board of 
Trustees Universalist General Convention 
and Board of the W. N. M.A. 

Oct. 29, Boston, address at Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting. 


* x 
MINUTES OF THE STATE CON- 
VENTION 


Copies of the Official Minutes of the 
Annual Session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention held at Lynn, 
Mass., May 9 and 10, 1934, may be ob- 
tained from the office of the State Super- 
intendent, upon application. 


i 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1934 
IEREPOUA ROOM! Solace odewo aos soon 920 
@ooperstowitiNe Yeo. 6 ke cao en. Hi 
RO tale peat. eran, yo oo hiaitemeone 921 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 279. Sheshequin, 
Pa., 3. Hopbottom, Pa., 1. Kingsley, 


Pa., 1. South Strafford, Vt., 4. Washing- 
ton, Vt., 2. New Haven, Conn., 3. 
Chatham, Mass.,8. Total, 2938. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Tl. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15a.m.to12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. EH.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. Regular morning service 
every Sunday, 10.45. Rev. Robert Killam minister. 
1500 kilocycles. 

eer 


SHINN MEMORIALS 


Friends of the late Dr. and Mrs. Quillen Shinn and 
all Ferry Beachers are invited to subscribe to the 
Founders’ Memorial Fund that is to provide a suit- 
able remembrance of permanent character in honor 
of the Shinns and others who carried on in the pio- 
neer stage of Ferry Beach. It is proposed that a 
plaque with appropriate inscription be placed just 
above the Quillen fireplace mantel. In addition a 
memorial of a type yet undecided will be located in 
the pine grove. Send contributions to Alvar Polk, 
Treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Eben Prescott, Chairman, 
Founders Memorial Committee. 
ae tk 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 109th annual meetings of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 10 and 11, 
for the annual reports of its officers, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for such other 
business as may be transacted. The annual meetings 


of the State Sunday School Association will begin on 
Monday evening and continue through Tuesday. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day, sponsored by the 
Women’s State Aid Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. The convention 
will close with a banquet on Thursday evening. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 


* x 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR— 1934-1935 

1934 

Oct. 7. Religious Education Day. 

Nov. 4. All Souls Sunday (Massachusetts Min- 
isterial Relief Offering. G. S. S. A. 
Japan. Y.P.C. U., Japan.) 

Nov. 11. Interdependence Day. 

Nov. 18. Men and Missions Sunday. 

Nov. 25. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dee. 23. Christmas Sunday. 

1935 

Jan. 6. New Year’s Sunday. 

Feb. 10. Loyalty Sunday (G. S. S. A. American 
Missionary Offering). 

Feb. 17. Young People’s Day. 

Mar. 6. Ash Wednesday. 

Apr. 21. Faster. 

May 5. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 

May 19. Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


* * 
ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The fifty-seventh annual Convention of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Ontario in Canada will be held in 
the First Universalist Church, Blenheim, Oct. 10 
and 11, for the receiving of reports, the election of 
officers, and the transaction of any other business to 
come before it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 

ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The thirty-sixth annual session of the Alabama 
Universalist Convention will be held with the Uni- 
versalist church at Cohassett (Red Level), Nov. 2-4, 
1934, to attend to any business that may be 
brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
SHner 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 


The fortieth annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, N. Y., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 10, 1934, for the receiving of reports, 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before it. 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary. 
Ee £3 
Y. P. C. U. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the Young People’s Christian Union of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island will be held at Worcester, 
Mass., on Oct. 13, to hear reports of officers, to elect 
officers and to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said meeting. 

Wilhelmina K. Coggin, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Sarah Hough Staten 


Sarah H. Corliss, daughter of Benjamin H. and 
Martha (Burnham) Corliss, was born in Gloucester, 
Mass., May 14, 1842, and was intimately connected 
with the Universalist church of Gloucester, being a 
teacher in the Sunday school and through the Hough 
family connected with the Sargent-Murray-Gilman- 
Hough house, and a life-member of the Sargent-Gil- 
man Association. 

She was united in marriage to Daniel F. Staten, 
and lived in Beverly for sixty years. In all that 
long period she was closely associated with the Bev- 
erly Universalist church and a loyal sustainer of all 
its enterprises, being regularly in her pew in the 
church each Sunday up to a few weeks before her 
death. She taught in the Sunday school for twenty- 
five years, being presented with a framed certificate 
at the close of that period. A life-long Universalist, 
she was interested in the entire denomination, and 
consistently sustained its many lines of work. 


Her death, occurring on Sept. 14, at the ripe age 
of ninety-two years, removes the oldest member of 
the local Universalist church. The largely at- 
tended service at her home on the afternoon of 
Sept. 17 attested the high esteem in which she was 
held in the city. Her pastor, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, 
conducted the service and burial was in the Central 
Cemetery of Beverly. 

She leaves one daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth K. Bell, 
three grandchildren and one sister, Miss Clara K. 
Corliss. 


1260 CLUBS 
LAST SEASON 
EARNED OVER 

$10,752 
selling SNAPON SANDALS, toe rubbers, 


something every woman needs, so made that 
ONE SIZE ONLY fits all sizes of women’s 
shoes. So compact they can be carried in a 
purse. Sold for 4oc a pair, yet allowing a liberal 
profit to Church Clubs, Lodges and Societies that 
want to earn quick money for their treasuries. 

Write now for our no-money-in-advance plan 
of selling. State name of Lodge, Club or Society 
and official position. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104-H Watertown, Mass. 


BOOKS », 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 
Did Jesus Mean It? 
God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 
Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 
Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publ’shing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
~ 52 issues for $2.50 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 

conveniently 

located store 

MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN ——$$$_____——. 
ODDARD 


A Universalist Institution é , 
i The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

Durimg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 


All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 


respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Scher 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 


The Pilgrim Highroad : mee 
anten, N. Y. 

The Pilgrim Highroad is published each 
month, continuing The Wellspring. This 
monthly magazine is prepared especially for 
seniors and young people. The Pilgrim High- 


road continues the same general features 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


which have been appearing in The Wellspring: 
stories, biographical and travel articles, talks 
with young people on matters of special in- 
terest to them, interpretations of current hap- 
penings in this country and other lands. In 
addition to these features The Pilgrim High- 
road carries regular treatments of the Inter- 
national Group Lessons for senior depart- 
ments. $1.00 a year. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntiess pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 
Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


foreign lands 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles, 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering "excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastie and loyal. A” commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 
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Grackling 

Bill Brawnley, the strong man of the 
village, met one of his fellow-villagers in 
the local inn. During their conversation 
Bill called the other a liar. 

The villager naturally resented this re- 
mark. 

“Look here, Brawnley,” he said, “Ill 
give you just five minutes to take that 
back.” 

Bill smiled. 

“Ts that so?”’ he replied, expanding his 
chest impressively. ‘‘And suppose I dyn’t 
take it back in five minutes?” 

“Then,” said the villager, after a slight 
pause, “‘I’ll extend the time.”’—T%t-Bits. 

A stranger appeared at the police sta- 
tion and applied for lodging, and, when 
asked his name, replied that it was Smith. 

“Give me your real name,’ he was 
ordered. 

“Well,” said the applicant, “put me 
down as William Shakespeare.” 

“That’s better,’ the officer told him. 
“You can’t bluff me with that Smith 
stuff.””—H xchange. 

Es oS 

A Negro mammy had a family of well- 
behaved boys. One day her mistress 
asked: 

“Sally, how do you raise your boys so 
well?” 

“‘Ah’ll tell you, missus,’ answered Sally. 
“Ah raise ’em wid a barrel stave and Ah 
raise ’em frequently!’’—Boston Transcript. 

k * 

Suitor: “I would like to marry your 
daughter.” 

Business Man: ‘Well, sir, you can leave 
your name and address, and if nothing 
better turns up, we can notify you.’”’—Ea- 
change. 

* *k 

Toadville was driving west on Main 
street when he lost control of his machine. 
It mounted the sidewalk, knocking people 
left and right for several years.—Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) paper. 

Waiter: “I’m afraid we can’t cash a 
check, sir. You see, we’ve a little agree- 
ment with the banks that we cash no 
checks, and they serve no soup.”—Today 
(Melbourne). 

ek 

These streamlined cars make it difficult 
for the average pedestrian to know whether 
he’s been run over or backed into.—Life. 

* Ok 

If, as Marconi says, the next war is 
fought with radio, we can all dial for our 
own country.— Washington Evening Star. 

* * 

Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years, 
but, of course, his neighbors didn’t have 
a radio.—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Burr: ‘“These beds are too short.” 

Petey: “You shouldn’t sleep so long.”’— 
The 1933 Pioneer. 


ONAN 


From the 
Oxford University Press 


Beautifully Printed in Great Britain 


Two Letters 
Concerning the Action of 


Lord Hugh Cecil Against 
Liverpool Cathedral 


ANAM 


Revealing the Highest Level of Unitarian 
and Anglican Thought and Conduct 


The Dean of Liverpool and Professor Raven 


to Dr. L. P. Jacks 
The Reply of Dr. Jacks 


Obtainable from the Commoners’ Office, Liverpool 


Cathedral, or the Oxford University Press a 
or the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANN 


Price, 40 cents 


oI Lee 


